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out of place.’ Services were held yesterday in the 
Jewish Temple. The church in Oakland was similarly 
damaged, the tower having fallen, and the tops of the 
stone gables having fallen into the church. The church 
in Santa Rosa is doubtless burned. The fate of the 
Second Church, San Francisco, is still somewhat uncer- 
tain, though the latest word says that it is safe. On 
the map it is inside the burnt district. We are now in 
telegraphic communication with our relief committee, 
and our relief fund to-day has reached $33,000. Later 
I shall make appeal for money for the repairing and re- 
building of the churches, but I await accurate estimates 
of cost before doing that.” 


vt 


At the recent meeting of the Channing Conference 
the president furnished some reminiscences of a meet- 
ing many years ago, when Dr. Bellows preached two 
hours on ‘‘One Hundred Years of Unitarianism.’’ ‘The 
casual reporter, knowing nothing of Unitarianism or 
its history, in his account of this recent meeting, said, 
‘Dr. Bellows preached a notable sermon on ‘One Hun- 
dred Years of Unitarianism,’’” and also said, ‘‘Among 
those attending were Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry 
W. Bellows, Mary Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, and 
Elizabeth Channing.’’ We have readers who will need 
the explanation that only two of these persons are now 
living, and that they probably were never all present 
together at any session of the Channing Conference. 
We are sometimes blamed for not using newspaper 
reports in making up our church news, but this is only 
a fair sample of the kind of errors we might fall into if 
we accepted the casual statements of the ordinary re- 
porter. It is not always possible to check off the errors 
as readily as we can in this case. 
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LET no one be discouraged or disheartened by the out- 
cries that are beginning to arise, and by the yellow press 
will be multiplied, concerning the graft, carelessness, 
waste, and downright villany that will be discovered in 
connection with the administration and distribution of 
the vast sum of money now given for the relief of San 
Francisco. Such an amount was never contributed 
before since the world began, and to it will be attracted 
all the vultures, buzzards, and whatever foul bird may 
best represent those human creatures who prey upon their 
kind or live upon carrion. ‘Those who have been inside 
any great movement of charity have known that it is 
almost as difficult to keep money and supplies and direct 
them properly as it is, in the first place, to obtain them. 
Having seen the process of giving and spending on a large 
scale, we should take it for granted that only by the 
sternest oversight and constant vigilance can the proper 
connection be made between the givers and those who 
are to live by their bounty. 
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THE dramatic, the spectacular, and immediate losses by 
earthquake, fire, privation, and exposure to the weather 
in San Francisco will be noted by every one. But, when 
these have disappeared, the people will draw a long breath 
and say, ‘‘The trouble is over.” The pity of it is that 
for thousands of men, women, and children, some in 
Europe, some in other parts of America, and some exiles 
from San Francisco after the event, there will be life- 
long poverty, illness, and suffering as the result of the loss 
of fortune and opportunity in this disaster. Many will 
creep away to die unknown, many will drag out lives of 
suffering and disappointment, and the unheard of trag- 
edies will be the heritage of a generation. A family 
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travelling in Europe may be stranded without supplies, 
paupers among strangers. Boys and girls at school and 
college may be left without support. Hard-working men 
in trades and business, broken bv fatigue and disappoint- 
ment, will drag out weary lives. So far as possible, 
there should be search made for these unfortunates, 
many of them too modest and patient to let their wants 


be known. 
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Mr. CHares Francis ADAMS has made a journey 
through Egypt to the Soudan, and records his impressions 
of the African race in the current Century Magazine. 
What he saw in Africa made a deep impression upon him, 
and, indeed, caused a reversal of his lifelong convictions 
and habits of thought concerning the possibilities of the 
African race in America. Carefil reading of the article 
does not reveal the causes of this great change. Soudan, 
after all, although in tropical Africa, is not representative 
in every respect. It may be that the negroes whom he 
saw living outside of the English settlement, or even as 
he saw them in the semi-desert country through which 
he travelled, would not represent African life any more 
fairly than the Chinatown in San Francisco represented 


the Chinese people. 
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In looking over many religious exchanges we find an 
impressive absence of appeal to the fact of the physical 
resurrection of Jesus as a proof of immortality. Thirty 
years ago we heard a Unitarian minister say, “‘If Jesus 
was not raised from the dead, I have no hope of immor- 
tality.” Now we find many other reasons given in or- 
thodox papers and that one omitted. Looking over 
in the Easter number of an orthodox contemporary, 
twenty-one statements of the grounds on which Chris- 
tians base their hope of life hereafter, we find a few refer- 
ences to the sayings of Jesus and Paul, but only two 
citations of the story of the resurfreetion itself as proof. 
All the rest are expressions of hopes excited by belief 
in the greatness and goodness of God, with abundant 
reference to the exalted sentiments of saints and poets 
which express the noblest feelings of the race. It may 
be said that these writers took the physical resurrection of 
Jesus for granted and forgot to mention it. A few years 
ago they would have mentioned that and forgotten the 
rest. 


The Judgments of the Lord. 


The religious thought and feeling of even intelligent 
Christians have flowed into such channels that some 
of the finest revelations of divine truth have lost their 
meaning and highest uses. If we should speak of the 
judgment of the Lord in the same way that we speak of 
human judgments and decisions,—that is, if we use the 
word ‘‘judgment” in the meaning it had when the 
common version of the Bible was translated,—a worthy 
thought would be suggested. We should then think 
of the judgments. of the Almighty as the decisions of 
infinite wisdom, and therefore to be received with rev- 
erence and fearless trust. We should then read with 
intelligence and with great satisfaction those ancient 
words: ‘‘The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether. More to be desired are they than gold, yea, 
than much fine gold: sweeter also than honey and the 
honeycomb. Moreover, by them is thy servant warned: 
and in keeping of them there is great reward.’”’ Whoever 
wrote the words of that psalm was a large-hearted man 
of affairs, a thinker with a wide outlook, having at the 
same time philosophic insight and virile faith in the proy- 
idence of God. He could see below the surface of things 
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and realize that the foundations of the earth were not 
shaken, whatever might happen at the surface. Had 
the noble faith, expressed in this psalm, been accepted 
by George Whitefield and Jonathan Edwards, the re- 
ligious fortunes of New England and the American re- 
public would have been different. We should have been 
saved from the ghastly fears which have attended every 
unusual shaking of the earth or disturbance of the air 
or tumult of the sea. An explanation of natural phe- 
nomena is now coming into the minds of men which, 
while it does not reduce the immediate suffering and 
pain caused by accident and disaster, does take away 
the mental pain, anxiety, and sorrow which are the worst 
part of any great misfortune. 

We now begin to see that the creation of the world 
was neither begun nor ended six thousand years ago; 
that the process of creation began long before man 
appeared upon the ‘earth, continued until man appeared, 
and has not ceased until the present day. When life 
first came upon the earth in any form, whether among 
the lichens which first clothed the rocks or in the lower 
orders of animal life and through the various stages of 
progress until man appeared, there was only a slight 
balance of chances in favor of life and its continuance. 
We do not know how life began in any form, but we are 
certain that there were many beginnings of many kinds 
before the physical conditions that were hostile to life 
were so far modified that more than half the chances 
began to be in favor of the continuance of the forms 
of life once begun. The first man had many things to 
contend with which no longer threaten or affright us. 
By long experience he has learned to avoid some of the 
evils, to reduce others, and he has also taken a hand in 
the improvement and creation of the world. While he 
cannot control the tides and winds, he has learned to 
make them serve his purpose. He has disarmed the 
lightning and made it his servant, he has created grains, 
fruits, flowers, and innumerable things which at the 
beginning existed only in crude wild forms that were 
of little use to man, and often were in his way and ob- 
structed his progress. Some animals he tamed and others 
he destroyed, until, on the whole, he has made it safe 
and comfortable to live on every continent. 

What we call the destructive agencies, such as the 
earthquake and volcano, we now see to be creative. 
By their might mountains and continents were upheaved, 
and by the aid of frost and storm the rocks were worn 
away and the plains covered with fertile soil and dis- 
tributed everywhere by the storms which swept the 
earth. The process is rough, but it is creative; and, 
when man understands it, accepts it, and takes part 
in it heartily and bravely, the judgments of the Lord 
become more precious than fine gold. He finds that 
to fall in and work in accordance with the judgments 
of the Lord imparts to him honor and dignity. He 
finds the eternal wisdom rejoicing in all the habitable 
parts of the earth, and with delight ranges himself with 
the decisions of that wisdom. Half of the fears and 
troubles of the human race have been imaginary and 
superstitious. They vanish before any right thought 
of God, and the real calamities lose half their pain and 
all their terror when it is seen that after all these judg- 
ments of the Lord which come to view in the creation 
of the world do not threaten the fortunes of the soul. 
That a hundred thousand people should perish in one 
moment of time is an event no more terrible than that 
they should die one by one. In neither case does any 
real calamity befall the spirit of man, which is superior 
to the chances of time and place. What a world of 
misery it would have saved if the Christian Church 
could have kept the point of view of him who said, 
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“Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be re- 
moved, and though the mountains be carried into the 
midst of the sea, though the waters thereof roar and be 
troubled, though the mountains shake with the swelling 
thereof”’! 


The Decadent School. 


In a scheme so vast as the social organism, there are 
possibilities of both growth and decay going on at the 
same time. As in a powerful tree, there may be dead 
limbs here and there, while the major part of the structure 
is full of healthy sap and vigorous life. Where the decay 
is strictly localized and confined, it cannot do any wide- 
spread harm. The dominant forces will prevail tri- 
umphantly, and at last the dead wood will probably be 
sloughed off. 

Civilization bears in its mighty heart many seeds of 
decay, a large amount of morbid tissue which, if allowed 
to spread beyond certain well-defined limits, might 
become as deadly to its constitution as a neglected cancer 
to human flesh. But happily it has vast health, currents 
of blood, a marvellous energy and vigor that can endure 
these excrescences on its surface without allowing them 
to eat into its vitals. However, there are some signs of 
decadence in our day that give us pause, and lead us to 
ask whether a sickly tone, an ash-colored outlook on life 
has not crept over certain classes of minds from whom 
we have the right to expect a leadership of courage and 
good cheer. 

It is natural to look to youth as a hopeful period touched 
with spontaneity and something like the joy of existence. 
We are apt to believe that it should accumulate not only 
faith and trust for the individual, but also should have 
some overplus to bestow upon the race. This general- 
ization, like many another, is probably at fault. Youth, 
with all the keenness of sensation, the power of imagery 
and illusion it possesses, is no happier than other periods 
of life. That it cannot often profit by the experience of 
the old or middle-aged is apt to throw it into the arms of 
satiety and revolt. In our time, if literature is any 
criterion, we find those who have lived and suffered, 
thought and felt until the glamour, the gilding, has worn 
from life, more hopeful for the race, more ardent in the 
belief in progress than many of the callow young, who 
take their own immaturity for the truth of things. It is 
sad there should be so many seedy souls among them, 
who have but the possible good of the dewy and star- 
bright morning for the doubtful privilege of railing at 
things in general. The melancholy Jaques is their pro- 
totype, but he possesses a subtle gleam of humor in which 
his successors are sadly deficient. A competent authority 
has recently stated that nearly all the young poets of 
England are pessimistic, and doubtless the same may be 
said of a large number of the same class in America. 
Fortunately their outpourings are not much read, but 
there is something almost ludicrous in the thought of 
these young bards sitting down to indite woe and indulge 
in the luxury of hopelessness. How far all this is removed 
from simple pathos and good, hearty laughter, from 
the bubbling wells of strong courage and the brave, bold, 
fearless outlook upon life! What have these young 
songsters in their veins?’ Surely not good red blood, but 
some pale, watery fluid, that they should prefer the burnt 
lands and dismal swamps of life to the smiling, cheerful 
aspects of flowery meads and orchards, the sound of 
babbling brooks and piping birds! 

But it is not in poetry alone that decadence declares 
itself. The young of our time feel themselves competent, 
no matter how superficially they have lived, to introduce 
new codes of morals through the medium of novels, to 
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regulate the great questions of marriage, fraternity, 
social relations of ali kinds between the covers of an 
8vo book. Bvuoks have an atmosphere as well as rooms. 
There are some that look harmless enough in pretty bind- 
ings that breathe death and decay. ‘The air they emit is 
bad, not because fraught with the intensity of passion 
and the force of unpalatable truth, but rather by the 
subtle undertone that speaks of a morbid imagination, 
the unhealthy and corrupted view of life that refers all 
things to the sex relations of men and womien, and sees 
thus the whole secret and meaning of existence. It 
plays around a subject that healthy minds leave to the 
sanctities and deepest spiritual mysteries of life, as if 
these could be profitably dragged to the light of day, 
made commonplaces of talk in speculative schemes of 
readjustment, without a degradation of sentiment, 
feeling, emotion that trenches on them to their destruc- 
tion. 

There are possible abuses inhering in all the relations 
of private life, even in the holiest instituted for the noblest 
ends; but to treat these as commercial assets, for the 
concoction of ‘‘best sellers” in the slang of the market- 
place, is a gross offence against decency and purity, 
against that noble and inherent modesty of public opinion 
that in this country still exacts a certain decorous be- 
havior for the good of the whole of society. 

That books and the press as a whole should so largely 
furnish pabulum for morbid minds is one of the phases 
of our modern life to be seriously reckoned with. We 
see young girls scarcely over the threshold of womanhood, 
giving themselves to the concoction of problem novels 
that have about them an unripeness, as if they had de- 
cayed before coming to maturity. True daughters of 
Eve, they must be fingering the forbidden fruit and 
tasting its pungency. They would be anything but 
bread-and-butter misses unacquainted with the deepest 
problems of human experience. Our decadents are 
afraid to be simple, natural, true, and pure. The ten- 
dency is not a matter to treat lightly, to slur over without 
reflection. It touches the deepest springs of our social 
and religious life. It is bound up with the future of the 
race, and, though the decadent school may be but a pass- 
ing phase, still it has already sown seeds from which sprout 
the upas-tree and the deadly nightshade. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The San Francisco Association, 


The first telegram received at headquarters from San 
Francisco reads as follows :— 


“Church wrecked. People homeless and _ penniless. 
With faith in God and man, we begin again. 
BRADFORD LEAVITY.”’ 


Letters received from Mr. Stone, Mr. Wilbur, and Dr. 
Wright lead us to suppose that the splendid First Church 
in San Francisco has been seriously damaged by the 
earthquake. The tower is said to have fallen through 
the roof. The Second Church, San Francisco, with the 
house of its minister, Mr. Smoot, are probably both 
destroyed by fire. This church is just inside the limits 
of the burnt district, and the First Church just outside 
of those limits. The Unitarian headquarters in San 
Francisco is destroyed, together with the printing plant 
of Mr. Murdock, where the Pacific Unitarian has been 
issued. Rev. Mr. Leavitt’s own house is said to be 
seriously damaged by the earthquake. Most of the 
people of the First Church have saved their houses, 
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but lost all other property. The majority of the people 
of the Second Church have lost everything. 

In Oakland the church is seriously shaken, and the 
tower and both gables will have to be rebuilt. The 
church in Santa Rosa is undoubtedly destroyed in the 
general wreck of the city. The churches in Berkeley 
and Alameda are unharmed. ‘The library of the Divinity 
School has suffered considerable damage, and some 
seventy-five volumes, mostly files of the denominational 
periodicals, have been burned in the bindery at San 
Francisco. : 

Letters from our friends describing this tremendous 
experience are full of courage. Mr. Wilbur writes: 
‘There is everything admirable in the way in which the 
whole community is rising to meet the situation with a 
superabundance of self-reliance; hopefulness, self-sac- 
rifice, and the-disposition to share misfortunes. In 
spite of the great temptation and¢ even justification, 
prices of necessaries have not been raised. It is from 
beginning to end the greatest conquest over material- 
ism that I have ever seen.’’ Mr. Stone writes: “‘I am 
proud of my race for the splendid work they are doing, 
and above all for the magnificent courage and almost 
beautiful spirit that pervades all classes of society. I 
have long believed that men and women were by nature 
good. Now I know it. I shall hereafter make a 
specialty, so to speak, of the Channing doctrine of the 
divinity of human nature. The evidences of it here- 
about are overwhelming. Neighbors divide up, and not 
one is mean or stingy. Wealth receives no more atten- 
tion in this awful time than poverty. The fortunate 
in having a home says to the homeless: ‘Come and be 
my guest. I can take care of you.’ ... All our churches 
are occupied by refugees, and all of us are at work on 
the relief committees.” 

The receipts of the Association for the San Francisco 
relief fund, including pledges, amount at this writing 
to some $27,000. The following is a summary of the 
successive telegrams sent to Mr. Stone as the chief of 
our distributing committee. He has been -instructed, 
first, to form an executive committee consisting of 
Messrs. Stone, Davis, Murdock, Leavitt, and Wilbur, 
to have general charge of the relief work in and through 
our churches. ‘The composition of this committee assures 
co-operation between the churches, the Associated 
Charities, and the Red Cross Society. It was then sug- 
gested that relief work be organized and administered 
in each one of the churches capable of use, with all 
the needed help hired and with the minister in charge 
of each station. I further requested Mr. Savage of 
Redlands to report to Mr. Stone and act as his chief 
of staff, Mr.°Goodridge of Santa Barbara to go to San 
José, and Mr. Hudson to go to Santa Rosa and take 
charge of relief work for refugees there. This relief 
work in and through the Unitarian churches is to be 
entirely regardless of creed, color, or condition, the first 
duty of every Unitarian being to relieve human suffering, 
to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and shelter the 
homeless. 

I then requested that Mr. Murdock and Mrs. Presson, 
clerk of the headquarters, with helpers who share their 
peculiar knowledge of our own people, should be employed 
to search for and relieve the necessities of any Unitarian 
families found to be in distress. I further assumed 
responsibility for the salaries of the ministers, sextons, 
and other employees of the churches due May 1. The 
difficulties of communication are still great; but the 
money so liberally and promptly contributed by the 
Eastern Unitarians is steadily going forward, and we may 
depend upon our efficient workers in San Francisco to 
make the distribution judiciously and sympathetically. 
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Finally, I have asked for definite information and 
estimates for the rebuilding and rehabilitation of the 
churches; and, when these figures are obtained, I shall 
set them before our people, sure that all the money 
needed will be at once placed at the disposal of our 
friends and representatives. The splendid uprising 
of the people of our churches to aid their unfortunate 
friends in California has been most stimulating and 
encouraging, and I wish through the Register to express 
my own very hearty thanks for the confidence shown in 
the administration of the national Association. Ac- 
knowledgments up to April 29 are made in another 
column. Many of our people have discovered for the 
first time that we really have a channel of prompt 
efficiency in emergiences like this, an Association with 
trusted representatives in even those parts of the country 
most distant from the national headquarters. We have 
been able to do something to fulfil Channing’s urgency 
of the old time, that Unitarians should be pre-eminently 
“Christian philanthropists,’ and we have been able 
to do it together. SAMUEL A. ELio’. 


Current Topics, 


IMPRESSED with the vastness of the problem that 
confronts the citizens of San Francisco in the work of 
reconstructing the ruined city, former Gov. James 
D. Phelan of California, in behalf of the Citizens’ Finance 
Committee, issued a statement at the beginning of the 
week, urging upon the nation the urgency of the neces- 
sity for additional money to maintain the relief work. 
An interesting issue is offered to Congress, by the sug- 
gestion of the Citizens’ Committee, that the federal 
government guarantee a large issue of bonds by the 
municipality of San Francisco to furnish funds for the 
work of rebuilding, at a rate of interest low enough 
to enable the citizens to bear the extraordinary finan- 
cial burden of the hour. It will probably be many 
weeks before the bulk of the population of San Fran- 
cisco will be able to subsist upon other means than 
those supplied by the benevolence of the American 
people. 

af 


THE determination of the citizens of San Francisco 
to work out their own salvation to the best of their 
ability was indicated strikingly last week, when the 
Citizens’ Committee issued a protest against the arrange- 
ment made at the White House, whereby the National 
Red Cross organization was placed in charge of the 
contributions for the relief of the needy San Franciscans. 
President Roosevelt, who instantly appreciated the 
foree of the argument advanced by the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, promptly acquiesced in their demand, and issued 
a proclamation intrusting the committee with the task 
of handling the funds. In response, again, to the un- 
mistakable public wish, the President announced that 
the work of distributing the supplies and the duty of 
patrolling the bulk of the city and maintaining order 
and a proper system of sanitation would remain in the 
hands of the troops, under the command of Gen. Greely. 
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In response to President Mitchell’s final proposal of 
two alternative plans for the settlement of the contro- 
versy between the anthracite operators and the United 
Mine Workers of America, the operators’ committee 
on last Friday issued a letter in which they virtually 
informed the miners that the last word in behalf of 
the employers had been said, and that the union had 
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the choice of accepting the modified offer of arbitra- 
tion submitted by the masters or going out on strike. 
In effect the operators informed Mr. Mitchell that no 
proposal for an increase of wages can be considered in 
view of the existing conditions at the mines and in 
the market. The anthracite miners are holding a con- 
vention at the end of this week, which will decide upon 
the alternative of relinquishing their demands or enter- 
ing upon an indefinite struggle, which will inevitably 
mean much to the industries of the country and to 
the private consumer. 
& 


Uniess the plans of Senator Tillman miscarry, the 
Senate will come to a vote on the Hepburn-Dolliver 
Rate Regulation Bill on May ro, or soon thereafter. 
It was hoped by Mr. Tillman, whom a strange destiny 
has placed in the position of the sponsor of the Presi- 
dent’s favorite measure, that general debate on the bill 
would close by the end of this week, and that the voting 
on amendments, of which there are no less than seventy, 
would be finished next week. Although no forecast 
of the outcome of the last-named phase of the struggle 
can be made, it is likely that a broad court review amend- 
ment will be incorporated in the proposed legislation. 
The weight of individual sentiment in the Senate is 
certainly in that direction, although political pressure 
may force action to place upon the statute books a more 
stringent law than most of the legitimate shipping and 
railroad interests would regard as the basis of a success- 
ful solution of the great problem. 


we 


Two significant international events, each strikingly 
indicating the cordiality of the relations between the 
American Republic and its great sister in Europe, took 
place last week. In Annapolis, on Tuesday, the re- 
mains of John Paul Jones were deposited for entomb- 
ment at the Naval Academy, in the presence of the 
President of the United States, and of a distinguished 
company of French officers, who had come to do honor 
to the American hero of the Revolution in behalf of 
the French government. In Paris, three days later, 
a statue of Franklin, the gift of an American citizen 
to France, was unveiled in the presence of two former 
presidents of the French Republic, of the cabinet min- 
isters and the diplomatic corps. In accepting the 
statue M. Bartahou, minister of instruction, said, ‘‘France 
not only renders homage to Franklin, but gives this 
official testimony of its unwavering friendship and 
fidelity to the great American Republic.” 


a 


WirH a firmness of language which left no doubt 
as to the seriousness of his intent, the French premier 
on last Sunday served notice upon the labor agitators 
of France, who had been credited with planning a gen- 
eral anti-government demonstration on May 1, that the 
cabinet intended to enforce order with a firm hand. 
The significance of the premier’s warning was re-enforced 
by the presence to the French capital of some 40,000 
troops, who had been distributed at strategic points, 
with a view to quick action in case of necessity. It 
was apparent on the eve of the great labor holiday that 
the attitude of the ministry had produced a powerful 
impression, not only upon agitators at home, but upon 
plotters abroad, some of them undoubtedly not far from 
the imperial palace at Berlin. M. Sarrien’s declaration 
was accurately read to mean that the French Republic 
did not intend to tolerate any attempt to destroy the 
social order. 
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THE situation on the Franco-Egyptian frontier is 
causing increasing uneasiness at Cairo and London. 
At the end of last week it was announced at the British 
capital that the government had ordered re-enforcements 
to the English garrison in Egypt, and that a naval unit 
was ready for action in the vicinity of the Suez Canal. 
This admission by the British cabinet was rightly in- 
terpreted to indicate a belief that grave events are fore- 
shadowed by the refusal of the Ottoman government 
to evacuate Tabah, an Egyptian town, despite the em- 
phatic protests of the British ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. Among the features of the situation in Egypt 
is the wide-spread agitation among the Moslem popu- 
lation, which regards the Sultan of Turkey as the padishah 
of the Moslem world. A similar agitation is perceptible 
among the Mohammedan population of India. There 
are indications, too, that the porte appreciates the 
strategical advantage of its position. 


ae 


THE course of the Anglo-Turkish controversy is fol- 
lowed with keen interest by all the subject races of 
Turkey, as well as by the independent states of the 
Balkan Peninsula. As the outcome of pro-Turkish 
German policy, there has been a marked stiffening of 
the Ottoman attitude toward the surrounding Chris- 
tian races. London is speculating upon the part that 
the foreign office at Berlin may be playing in the present 
disagreement between Turkey and Great Britain. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the Turkish army 
is officered by Germans in the higher ranks, and that 
it is being reorganized upon Prussian models. There 
are now fresh indications that foreign policies in Con- 
stantinople are shaped largely in Berlin. The progress 
of the Anglo-Turkish imbroglio is not, therefore, cal- 
culated to promote the reconciliation of Germany and 
Great Britain. 


Brevities, 


The wolves in sheep’s clothing are those who do good 
that evil may come. 


The Churchman assents to the statement made by Judge 
Carnahan that Dr. Crapsey is not having a square deal. 


We think with pleasure of our English brethren, who 
hold their triennial meeting of the British National Con- 
ference this month at Oxford. 


It is good news, if true, that our popular President will 
abstain from hunting big game and other spectacular 
hunting performances during his term of office. 


The question in the Crapsey trial is not whether the 
standards of the Episcopalian Church represent the truth, 
but whether Dr. Crapsey is true to the standards. 


The two extremes of Episcopacy are to-day further 
apart than any two parties in the Unitarian Church are, 
or were, even when they were most antagonistic to each 
other. 


A paper is to be read at the Oxford Conference on the 
decaying influence of the professional theologian. How 
about the theology of the people which is practical and 
experimental ? 


Looking over the Pacific [/nitartan for April, we wonder 
how long before its cheerful face will reappear with good 
tidings from our churches and ministers on the Pacific 
Coast. We all wait anxiously for details. 
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In the case of the Episcopal and other evangelical 
churches, so called, there is now brought to pass the say- 
ing, ‘‘That which ve have spoken in the ear in closets 
shall be proclaimed upon the housetops.” 


Discussion now begins concerning the Panama Canal. 
Would an earthquake damage most a canal at sea-level 
or a canal with locks? After a thoroughgoing earthquake, 
would there be much to choose between the two styles of 
construction ? 


When we remember the attitude of Americans toward 
the Chinese, the sending of a check for $50,000 for the 
relief of San Francisco looks like a deed of Christian 
forgiveness; but it may be, after all, only a sample of 
heathen generosity. as 


There will be no peace in the churches until it is taken 
for granted that, for instance, the people in New York 
have no more responsibility for the religious beliefs of 
the people in Rochester than they have for the social 
conduct of the people in that city. 


Most of the men who are doing the world’s work are 
never heard of. They are conquering the desert, in- 
creasing the fertility of the earth, searching out and de- 
stroying pests, seeking the causes of diseases and finding 
antidotes for them, and, in general, teaching the rest of 
the world: how to live in a sane, sound, and wholesome 
way. 


The Apostles’ Creed. 


A correspondent sends us a copy of a little leaflet 
which gives the history of the Apostles’ Creed. He 
says — 

“TI should think just now you might like to print 
the enclosed about the Apostles’ Creed. It is compiled 
by Dr. William F. Cobb, the rector of St. Ethelburga’s 
in London,—a clergyman in regular standing in the 
Established Church in England. He prints it in his 
‘leaflet.’ And, if every Episcopal minister in New 
England could be made to take arfd read this ‘leaflet,’ 
it would be a mighty good thing for the Episcopal Church 
in America.” 


The present form of the Apostles’ Creed can be traced 
back to A.D. 500 and to the South of France. Thence 
the Franks spread it and induced Rome to accept it as 
her Baptismal Formula (the New Roman’ Symbol) 
about A.D. 800. From about A.D. 460 to A.D. 800 the 
Baptismal Formula used in Rome was the Nicene (Con- 
stantinopolitan), being fitted to oppose Gothic Arian- 
ism. Before that date (from A.D. 150 to A.D. 460) 
Rome used a shorter form known as the Old Roman Sym- 
bol. Between A.D. 250 and 330 there arose the legend 
that each Apostle contributed to this Old Roman Symbol 
one article. This legend became attached to the New 
Roman Symbol from the ninth to the fifteenth century, 
but now is generally abandoned. As Rome used the 
Nicene Creed against the Arians, so she devised her Old 
Symbol against Marcion in the second century. Before 
that converts at baptism pledged themselves to give up 
heathen vices. No stress was laid on heathen beliefs. 

The parts that remain when the portions in square 
brackets are omntitted gives it as it was about A.D. 150. 

I believe in God the Father Almighty; 

And in Christ Jesus his [only-begotten] son [our Lord;] 

Who was born of [the Holy Spirit and] Mary the Virgin; 

Was crucified under Pontius Pilate and buried; On 
the third day rose from the dead, ascended into heaven, 
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sitteth on the right hand of the Father; from whence 
he cometh to judge quick and dead; 

And in holy Spirit, [holy Church], [Remission of sins] 
resurrection of flesh. 


The Cup of Life. 


Of all the vintage in the world, 
One single cup of wine, 

One cup of life, one cup of death, 
One destiny is mine. 


I'd not give up that special cup 
My fates have filled for me, 
For any other in all time 
And all eternity. 


For in my time and in my place 
No foot has stood before; 

My taste of fortune, fine or base, 
No lips can know of more. 


So might I choose I would not lose, 
For nectared draughts divine, 
This deep-spiced vintage, here and now, 


Is mine own place and time. g 


Mine be the strength to lift it up 
In pride: drink full and free, 
And, standing, drain the mortal cup, 
My fates have filled for me. 
—Edith Wyatt. 


Rise and Fall of Zion. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWRER. 


The career of John Alexander Dowie, one of the most 
remarkable in recent history, illustrates several im- 
portant facts in religious movements. The same facts 
have been illustrated often before, and ought by this 
time to be recognized as the general course of history. 

One of the facts thus illustrated is how easy it is to 
fool the people. The man who makes the greatest pre- 
tensions gets them most easily accepted. In religion 
the people want something great,—something mar- 
vellous to believe and something valuable to receive. 
They will not trouble themselves with religion for small 
interests. Dowie claimed supernatural power. He was 
the reincarnation of an old prophet, and was again 
changed into another being, the ‘‘First Apostle.” He 
assumed to rule the people with authority from heaven, 
and he established the most absolute theocracy known. 
No man in modern times has claimed more than he, 
and yet he gained credence for all his claims and obedience 
to all his demands. The people were ready to accept 
whatever he might say and approve whatever he might 
do. They subjected themselves completely to his will. 
He had only to state a proposition to have them ratify 
it. Approval was given, viva voce, to all he uttered 
from the pulpit; and, when he put anything to vote, 
it was carried without a dissenting voice. He accus- 
tomed his hearers to answer questions which he pro- 
pounded from the pulpit; and they always answered 
“Yes,” and shouted it with fervor. He thus got from 
them approval of a thousand things to which they 
gave no thought, until at last they had assented to all 
that he ever claimed. His method was the favorite one 
of political leaders. He worked up an enthusiasm, and, 
when he got the full confidence of his audience, he put 
his questions. It is easy to get an affirmative vote 
under such circumstances. The enthusiasm of the crowd 
is contagious, and the few who might dissent are not heard. 

Dowie thus established his authority over his followers. 
He got them not only to accept his dogmas, but to give 
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him complete control in political and business matters. 
Pledging him their obedience and support, they poured 
into his treasury millions of dollars. A tenth of all they 
owned was given him, and a tenth of all their subse- 
quent incomes. ‘This he was, moreover, allowed to use as 
he pleased, and this absolute domination by him con- 
tinued for ten years, until he had collected some thirty 
million dollars’ worth of property, including a city and 
various industries. He has also gathered a hundred 
thousand followers who are devoted as men ever are 
to a leader. 

These followers have also been induced to undertake 
a new life. They abandoned the use of intoxicants, 
tobacco, pork, and drugs. ‘‘No Groggeries, No Drug- 
geries, No Hoggeries,”’ is a motto conspicuous in Zion. 
They have dismissed their physicians and relied wholly 
on prayer for health. They have organized themselves 
into communities, and attempted a practical solution 
of the hardest economic problems. Thousands are given 
employment in his industries, whose profits redound 
to themselves and to Zion. Many theories, thought to 
be found in the Bible, were put in operation, and in 
general he started a new kind of society, which he believed, 
as did his followers, would absorb a great part of the 
world. 

His church was likewise made supreme. He secured 
a belief from his adherents that it was directed by God, 
who gave through him and his successors a continuous 
inspiration which will always keep it in harmony with 
the divine purpose. No other religious institution, 
Christian or pagan, ever pretended to so much. A 
system of authority and submission was thus firmly 
established. There was an ever-present power to give . 
laws against which none might revolt. There was a 
power also to proclaim the truth, which it was the duty 
of all to believe. Zion was, in short, founded on absolute 
submission as on absolute authority. 

Such was the system founded, and such the sub- 
jection of the people to it. It is not different in prin- 
ciple from many others, and the manner of its establishing 
is not different. They all show how easy it is to deceive 
the people and lead them in crowds. Other religious 
movements illustrate the same thing. The Crusades 
showed the power of contagious enthusiasm. If the 
people are once aroused on such subjects, there is no 
limit to which they will not go. The spread of the 
contagion depends mainly on the leader. If he makes 
great pretensions or offers great inducements, he will 
get followers. It is not a question of the truth or wisdom 
of what he proclaims. The more improbable it is, the 
more easily it is believed by many; and, the more foolish 
it is, the more ardently it is espoused. ‘‘I believe it,” 
said an ancient apologist, ‘‘because it is impossible.”’ 
And he might have added, ‘‘I approve it because it is 
unwise.” 

But this is only the first act of the drama. Easy 
as it is to fool the people, it is just as easy to divert them 
into another folly. Nothing is more common in re- 
ligious history than division. The people in time become, 
dissatisfied, and are ready for anybody who will lead 
them to a change. The same desire for novelty which 
led them into the movement leads them to a modifica- 
tion of it. If somebody else claims something better, 
the masses will take to that. It is only necessary to 
work up an enthusiasm for it. Leaders usually arise 
within an organization who oppose the old management 
and attempt a split, if not a dissolution. The history 
of Zion is no exception to this. No sooner is its leader 
absent at what is thought a safe distance than steps are 
taken for a revolt. His subordinates, consulting to- 
gether, mature plans to make themselves supreme. All 
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the disappointed and discontented are naturally ready for 
a change of administration. Having now charge of the 
meetings, these temporary leaders work up the masses 
as their predecessor did. Getting the ear of the congre- 
gation, they put their questions in the same way. They 
accustom the crowd to assent to whatever they propose, 
until the people are at length conmimitted to all their 
revolutionary projects. 

The most deplorable feature of the situation in Zion 
is that the revolt is directed by one whom Dowie trusted. 
There has been an apparent betrayal of the leader by 
a subordinate whom he appointed to represent him. 
Gathering about him a body of advisers and assistants, 
who were led by promises of promotion and emolument, 
this man affected a coup d état as complete as that of 
Louis Napoleon. Long litigation will follow and eat 
up much of the property accumulated; but the division 
is consummated, and Zion, like the Christian Church, 
the Mohammedan community, the Salvation Army, 
and most other religious organizations, has been riven, 
and will hereafter proceed in history as two bodies, 
until by further division it will be broken up into many. 

All this shows how easy it is to shatter movements 
founded on the pretensions of a bold leader and the 
credulity of the populace. 

The case of Zion illustrates further how such move- 
ments run into corruption, and how inevitably they 
break out into scandals. For a while they proceed 
honestly. If fraudulent in their conception, they are 
yet administered on highly moral principles. They 
could not get a start if they were not. The first con- 
verts to any system must be sincere. But this does 
not long continue. Power begets greed; leaders become 
ambitious; many of the rank and file seek worldly 
advantages. Corruption grows fast; and, while for a 
time it is suppressed or appears only in quiet suspicions, 
it finally breaks out into a sensation. When there is 
strife and division, the contending factions reveal one 
another’s nusdoings. In the case of Zion the worst 
charges are now made against Dowie, and those who 
are faithful to him make charges as serious against those 
who have revolted. Recriminations are the chief feature 
of the present situation. Exposed on all sides, Zion 
seems to be the victim of a corruption such as has rarely 
been known. This is a common result of religious 
movements when they collapse. Somebody is always 
charged with the division, and the charges are made as 
sensational as the other claims of these people. Those 
who are drawn into such movements will have nothing 
but what is sensational. They cannot allege slight corrup- 
tions or doubtful ones. They are extreme in their 
charges as in everything else. ‘Their enemies are thought 
to be as great sinners as they were before thought to be 
great saints. When friendly fanatics divide, they hate 
one another more than they did their common enemy 
before. 

The career of Zion illustrates further how great pre- 
tensions to supernatural power and authority grow 
into other extravagances. They cannot be confined 
to the subjects with which they start out. The ease with 
which claims are made and accepted emboldens the 
leaders to venture on until they become criminal. When 
Dowie found that he could impose on his followers a 
belief in his supernatural power, he increased his demand 
on their credulity to include a belief in his transmigra- 
tion into Elijah and the ‘‘First Apostle.” He might, 
they were taught, quit one personage or character for 
another, as an actor assumes various roles on the stage. 
He went thusfrom one claim to another until, assuring 
himself of his adherents’ confidence, he was on the eve 
of proclaiming himself Moses, and ultimately God him- 
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self, as Swinefurth and Teed had done. The number 
of men in history is very great who assumed to be divin- 
ities; and they all went step by step to this, led by their 
ambition on the one hand and by the credulity of their 
admirers on the other. Dowie, after claiming a power 
of divine healing, thus proceeded to a variety of pre- 
tensions not only religious, but political and commercial, 
just as he advanced in his personal adornments from the 
simplicity of a preacher in citizen’s dress to the various 
robes of priests, bishops, and pope, until he appeared 
at last in the most gorgeous apparel that could be pro- 
cured, and attracted the highest homage ever given to 
man. He proclaimed one new doctrine after another, 
generally in the direction of an increase of his power 
and that of the church, until he founded a theocracy 
as absolute as any in history, and made himself greater 
than any other ever pretended to be. ‘The new doc- 
trines thus taught by him grew to be so many that some 
necessarily became very foolish and even scandalous. 
According to general reports, he at last landed in polyg- 
amy, and was about to establish a luxurious licentious- 
ness in Zion, when the scheme was suddenly exposed. 
This outworking is the natural result of such great pre- 
tensions, especially of supernatural ones. 

For it has been common in religious history for char- 
acters professing divine illumination or guidance to 
land in polygamy. The ancient Jews did so, and in the 
time of Solomon presented the greatest display known 
in that line. The Oriental nations adopted polygamy as 
part of their religious system. The Mohammedans 
made it a prominent feature in their movement, and 
gathered much strength from it, carrying their sensual 
paradise even into heaven. Many of the religious sects 
of Europe took it up as an experiment, and failed in 
its propagation only because they failed as religious 
bodies. The Mormons more recently revived it as part 
of their system, sanctifying it as a religious relation. 
And now, when Dowie is charged with secretly teaching 
and practising it, and preparing to engraft it on Zion 
and on the whole Western world, he is simply following 
in the line, as he claims, of all sacred history. The 
tendency to this position is very strong in religious 
leaders who are sure of their power and are mien of strong 
passion, which usually goes with excessive claims to 
spirituality. A man can as easily believe himself divinely 
polygamous as divinely inspired with truth or authority. 
Great pretensions in religion and great vices have gen- 
erally gone together, if they are not, indeed, part of one 
conception and set of feelings. 

Curcaco, ILL. 


Ancient Dentistry. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


“And there is no new thing beneath the sun.” 


The prehistoric skull in the Etruscan Museum at 
Villa Papa Giulio in Roma, with an artificial tooth 
sustained by gold clasps, at once suggests that den- 
tistry is no modern art. Signore Ernesto Mancini has 
devoted miuch learning to the subject and published 
the result of his researches in the great Italian review 
called the ‘‘Nuova Antologia.”” He sets forth that 
Cicero attributes this art of the dentist to Esculapius, 
who discovered many things concerning the subject. 
But, besides Esculapius, going back 1300 years before 
Christ, Ippocrates in the fourth century before Christ 
occupied himself with the teeth and their maladies. 
The Greeks knew all about teeth and the artificial sub- 
stitutes for them held in the mouth by a plate. Ina 
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tomb of Tanagra that dates from the third or fourth 
century B.c. such artificial teeth have been found, 
and also in other Greek tombs teeth carefully filled 
with gold in the modern manner. In the remains of 
Greco-Roman tombs they are found filled with a special 
mastic paste. Before the Greeks, even, the dentist’s 
art reached a noteworthy grade of perfection in Egypt, 
and from them passed to the Phoenicians and through 
them to the Etruscans, with whom they traded, which 
accounts for the skull in the Etruscan Museum before 
mentioned. 

The ancient doctors disliked to extract teeth and well 
knew the methods, which we call modern, of attaching 
artificial teeth to the sound ones remaining. In the 
laws of the Decemviri, 450 years before Christ, people 
are forbidden to bury or burn gold with their dead, 
except in case these have teeth bound together with 
filaments of gold. The Romans had a sort of cult of 
the teeth, preserving a child’s first teeth and carrying 
them in a bracelet or amulet. In the first century of 
our era the art of imitating lost teeth artificially reached 
a great perfection: their use was very common, as we 
read in Martial and Petronius, and great suns were ex- 
pended on dentifrice. 

With the fall of the Roman civilization the art of 
dentistry was lost, and artificial teeth were no longer 
made in Europe, Dentistry, however, continued to 
be a science outside of Europe, and the Arabs regarded 
odontology as a branch of surgery. Long after, in 
the seventeenth century, principally in France, it began 
to arise again. ‘The celebrated surgeon to Charles IX., 
Pavé, inaugurated and put into practice a method of 
filling teeth with cork or lead, reserving gold for his 
royal patients. He made artificial teeth from the teeth 
of the shark and bound them in with wires of the precious 
metals. He was the first to attempt to graft newly 
extracted sound teeth in the cavity made by extract- 
ing decaved teeth, as skin is now grafted from a sound 
person to an injured one, and sometimes succeeded in 
obtaining the best results. After Pavé, the science of 
dentistry made little progress and only undertook the 
care and conservation of teeth. Extraction was left 
to barbers and charlatans, who practised the most 
ridiculous methods to calm the pain, besides the use of 
essential oils and narcotics. In 1869 they had recourse 
to the fumes of tobacco for this purpose. 

The artificial teeth of that time were so annoying and 
often so excruciatingly painful that they became un- 
bearable, and guests had to take them out at the table; 
but in the nineteenth century the artificial reconstruction 
of teeth made great and rapid progress, following the 
simplicity of antique methods. The city of Corneto 
has in her museum fine specimens of ancient bridge 
work quite in appearance like the system in use to-day, 
and excavations in the ancient necropolii of various 
Italian cities have brought to light examples of artificial 
teeth. The Etruscan Museum at Florence possesses a 
unique collection of antique teeth crowned with gold, 
and they were also found in the tombs of Mycene in 
Argolis which date from 1900 years hefore Christ. So 
it appears that the heroes of the Iliad were not unac- 
quainted with this mark of civilization, though in Su- 
matra it is considered more attractive to be without, 
and in Lampong elegant ladies have them removed. 
Europe, however, takes a different view and imports 
from America twenty million artificial teeth in the course 
of a year, and it is estimated that $500,000 worth of 
gold is yearly put as filling into the teeth of Americans. 

It has been calculated that in three centuries the 
cemeteries of the United States will then contain $150,- 
000,000 worth of gold in the form of teeth fillings. Sig- 
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nore Mancini gives the facts more at length in his article, 
but enough has been quarried therefrom to show the 
trend of the subject as another illustration of the saying 
from Heclesiastes, that ‘‘there is no new thing beneath 
the sun.”’ 
Capri, ITALY. 
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- May and the Poets. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


“One with the merriment of earth, 
In May my mood is all for mirth.” 


Suchis the keynote of the song of the poets in the most 
opulent blossom month of the year. The heavens have 
grown less fickle and the winds less freaksome. April’s 
delicate beryl and sea umber have ripened into a flood 
of deep emerald that has surged, billow upon engulfing 
billow, over all the hills. In some dark and sequestered 
upland clefts the last estrays from winter’s drift legions 
are slowly vanishing, being transmuted into the dancing 
crystal of brooks. Each morning is now ushered in 
with a robin orchestra: each evening descends to a wood- 
thrush symphony. It is cowslip time, lilac time, the time 
when dandelion-argonauts have not far to fare to find 
their gold; for there is a Klondike by every pathside, an 
Ophir in every meadow and pasture. 

At this season, even more alluringly than when the 
fruit is ripe to the core, the orchard aisles call. They 
“flush anew from end to end,” dowered with ‘‘fragrant 
snowflakes,” with ‘“‘pink-blown glory,” with ‘‘delicate 
phiitres”; they show ‘‘soft waves of perfumed light,” 
‘““winter’s odorous mimicry,’ ‘‘a miracle of mingled fire 
and snow”; they display ‘‘pictured canopies,”’ and fling 
out upon the breeze ‘‘caressing plumes.”’ 

And the woodland! Who that holds nature dear at 
heart can withstand its beguilements? Who, forsooth, 
would crouch by the ingle-nook when beckoning stream- 
ers ‘‘are tipping the beechen sprays,’’ when “‘long lights”’ 
are ‘‘kindling the brown moss into gold,’’ when ‘“‘many- 
colored arches of shade” are swaying with all the grace of 
‘fairy hands,’ when, indeed, 


“Every bough and every bole 
Trembles with a throb of soul!” 


The meadows are once more ‘“‘spangled with scented 


‘stars,’ the laneways are ‘‘paths to a vernal paradise,” 


the rill pool is again ‘‘the dryad’s mirror,’ and the clover 
seas vield to the ‘‘buccaneer bee” a bounteous treasure- 
trove. 

In May to one poet the sky possesses ‘‘a blue solici- 
tude”’; true to another it is ‘‘as Cordelia’s smiles’’; for 
a third the birds make it, with their melody, ‘‘a sea that 
has no shore.”’ 

May, moreover, is song’s flood-tide, and the voices of the 
winged folk are ‘‘wind fine.’ ‘‘Cuckoo! cuckoo!” 
declares one poet, is ‘‘the very spoken breath of May”’; 
“love is heard in the robin’s carol’’; ‘‘curlews call over- 
head”; ‘‘on winnowing wing the swallow darts and dips”’; 
among the coves the sandpiper ‘‘makes wistful music”’; 
in the northland ‘“‘the sea-faring wild fowl loud” proclaim 
the tread of the ‘‘flowery feet of the Maytime”’; in the 
southland, 


‘ 


“Beneath a stainless arch of blue, 
The mock-bird is a rover,” 


and loud everywhere ‘‘the pairing thrushes sing.” 

It is Chaucer’s month,—the month of life and love and 
hope, of soft airs, of jocund tunes, of ‘‘mirth and youth 
and warm desire,’ as cried the not yet blind Milton. 
November’s ‘‘universal glooms’”’ are but as ‘‘dim mid- 
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night wraiths” remembered on some morning a-dazzle 
with surges of sun gold. We, too, would fain go clad in 
the dawn’s ‘‘radiant livery,” ‘‘satiate of the May,” 
finding ‘‘all the world at its perfect hour,” pledging each 
other in no empty chalices, but in cups brimmed with 
honey as sweet as that stored by Hymettean bees, with 
dews as divine as those that nourish Arcadian asphodels. 


“We, too, by vale and upland way 
Would bid the dream of May 
Delay!” 


Be Still! 


Peace! 


BY WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH. 


Peace, storm and conflict, peace! 
What is the use? Be still! 
Catch breath, and feel the thrill 
Of the remorseless engine pumping out your moments one by 
one. 
What is the fight when won? 
Cease, hot rebellion, cease! 


That tempest, where is it now? 
The wren on the cherry bough 
Bubbles with pent-up joy; 
The cricket there in the grass is as sober now as before; the 
teamster whistles and the maid trudges, void of thought,— 
Pass your hand over your brow,— 
Where is that tempest now? 


Nowhere, then, but within? 
There, too, let it subside. 
See the sweet sunshine sleeping on that wall! 
The sky is blue and wide; 
Out yonder, kin by kin, 
Thousands, their hot pulse stilled forever neath the sod, sleep 
storms and all. 
They too would have their will. 
What have they now? Be still! 


Prof. Leopold von Schroeder on the Origin of Religion. 


BY REV. ROBERT S. LORING. 


Most modern writers on the origin of religion hold that 
religion started either in nature worship or in ancestor 
and ghost worship. In the first case early man regarded 
material objects as endowed with life similar to his own. 
So he worshipped, not only such large bodies as the sun 
and the moon, but also much less dignified objects, as 
living beings. In the second case early man, largely 
through dreaming of the dead, arrived at the conclusion 
that the life principle, which we call the soul, could exist 
apart from the body. Then, beginning with the worship 
of the departed spirits of friends and chiefs, he reached 
the idea of greater spirits, of gods and goddesses, who 
controlled nature and his destiny. 

Probably there is truth in both of these views, but it 
is not of the kind that brings much joy to the believer in 
religion. Since the theories, that religion was due to 
some pure spiritual intuition early implanted in man 
or to some later direct revelation from the deity, have 
fallen into disfavor, religion has been hard pressed to 
trace its descent from any respectable early ancestor. 
Certainly such a one is not provided by either nature or 
ghost worship. We can believe that the animal ancestors 
of man were not unworthy of a mild kind of respect. 
Even if similar to monkeys, they yet lived a busy life, 
more useful and industrious than that of many a rich 
young fop of to-day: they had altruistic feelings, reared 
and protected their offspring, and possessed an intimate 
knowledge of the ways of the forest such as many a modern 
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hunter might envy. But foolishly to worship objects 
of nature as alive, and thus to make a mistake which even 
the intelligent dog avoids, or, worse still, to promote 
one’s ancestors, not simply into places of undue historical 
importance, as do some of the members of present pil- 
grim and colonial societies, but to the exalted position of 
gods, and then, forgetting how these gods were manu- 
factured, to start and worship them as eternal and creating 
beings, is a beginning of which religion can hardly be 
proud. The suspicion not unjustly arises in some minds 
that the offspring of such error may not be worthy of the 
continued allegiance of rational men. 

In a recent book, ‘‘Beitrage zur Weiterentwicklung der 
Christlichen Religion,” some twelve well-known German 
theologians treat different phases of religion from a 
modern point of view. Among-the articles is one by 
Prof. von Schroeder on ‘“The Nature and Origin of Re- 
ligion, Its Roots and Unfolding.” In this is set forth a 
new and interesting view of the origin of religion. Most 
writers on this subject usually accept only one of the two 
views outlined above. But Prof. von Schroeder not only 
holds that both nature and ancestor and ghost worship 
are roots from which religion has sprung, but also finds 
a third root in a primitive belief in a highest and good 
reality or being. Thus he finds an ethical element, a 
worthy ancestor, at the very beginning of religion, and 
the development of religion is to him the conquest by 
this higher element of the lower forms of nature and ghost 
worship. A condensed presentation of his theory runs 
as follows -—— 

Among all primitive peoples we find, in addition to the 
worship of nature, of ancestors and ghosts, a belief in the 
highest and good reality of being. This is mostly con- 
ceived of as creative, as existing prior to the world, to 
death, and to man, as good in its nature, and as demand- 
ing of men that they should be good, just, and moral. 
Generally this well-wishing deity is not honored by sacri- 
fice, gifts, prayers, or songs. Largely because of this 
lack of an organized form of worship the belief in such a 
being has been overlooked or denied by such a one-sided 
writer as Herbert Spencer, and only slightly mentioned 
by such a far-seeing writer as E. B. Tylor. Yet this 
belief exists and is a fact of the highest significance for the 
history of religion. 

It has often been said that early religion was not in 
any sense a moral religion. This is largely because at- 
tention has been chiefly fixed upon the history of the 
worship of nature and of ghosts, and these forms of 
religion have no necessary connection with ethics. But 
the kernel of the faith in a highest and good reality is 
bound up with the idea of the moral and the good. ‘This 
third root of religion is then the most important. 

How did primitive man arrive at the conception of a 
highest and good reality? In the animal life from which 
man sprang are the roots of ethics, the instincts of love, 
of self-denial and self-sacrifice for mate and offspring, of 
mutual helpfulness, of subordination of self to the com- 
mon welfare. When man first began to think, he found 
in himself these strong altruistic instincts. They stood 
in sharp opposition to individualism and to selfishness. 
Naturally man asked why he acted according to these 
instincts, and particularly why he felt that he ought 
so to act. The simplest answer was, ‘‘There is One, 
there must be One, who desires that I so act.’”’ When 
he further wondered about the existence of himself and 
the outer world, the thought also came, ‘‘There is One, 
there must be One, who made all this.” With this feeling 
after a creative and ethical being came the birth hour of 
religion, and of a religion which was from the first inti- 
mately connected with morality. When Kant defined 
religion as the recognition of all our duties as the com- 
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mands of God, he had his finger clearly laid upon this 
third and most important of all the roots of religion. 

The threefold roots of religion are, then, nature worship, 
ancestor and ghost worship, and this faith in a highest 
good reality. These correspond to and arise out of three 
common phenomena,—out of life, felt by man in himself 
and then read into the material world around him; out 
of death, the contemplation of which, aided by dreams 
of the departed, leads to a belief in spirits and in gods; 
out of Jove or altruism, which existed from the first as a 
powerful instinct in man and was by him explained as a 
supernatural command. It is scarcely possible to dis- 
cover whether any one of these three roots of religion 
preceded the others. All are found among the most 
primitive peoples known to us. The development of 
religion consists of the conflict arising between these three 
factors and the gradual subordination of the first two to 
the third. The conquest of the ideas which grow out of 
the ethical root appears most clearly in Jesus’ teaching 
of love to God and to man. We can believe that the 
Christian religion will continue to develop along this 
ethical line into ever new and higher forms. 

It seems possible that Prof. von Schroeder thinks too 
highly of primitive man when he asserts that he believed 
in a creative, good, well-wishing being who desired that 
men should be good, just, and moral. Perhaps this 
description of the highest reality is not taken from the 


belief of any single folk, but is the combination of the 


best elements found among several. But as to the main 
argument,—that primitive man found in himself the 
altruistic instinct, that in sharp opposition to his selfish- 
ness this stood as a command, that he was as much as- 
tonished by this and wondered as much about this as 
he did about the outer world and about death, that he 
explained this as the wish or command of a supernatural 
being, and so had back of his religion from the first an 
ethical element, an honorable ancestor,—this seems both 
enlightening and sound. We shall await with interest 
for the detailed illustrations and arguments for this 
theory, which Prof. von Schroeder could not give in a 
short article, but expects shortly to publish in book form. 
Boston, Mass. 


~ “God is One.” 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


The belief in two absolute powers, one absolute for 
and the other absolute for evil, has pretty much 
faded out of the thought of careful thinkers, under the 
abiding conviction that the theory of two absolute powers 
—two antagonistic omnipotences—involves a flat con- 
tradiction of terms and is an absurdity. 

Since the increasing stress upon the doctrine of Divine 
Unity makes more than one omnipotence unthinkable, 
the attempt has been made to place upon God the respon- 
sibility alike of good and evil, the older school of this 
thought virtually arguing that God, as omnipotent, may 
act—so far as man’s understanding is concerned—in ways 
that seem good or evil, without abatement of his eternal 
goodness,—a position that makes Deity ethically chaotic, 
and is the root-error of many, if not all, non-Christian 

ies. Another school of thought, following the 
same lines, strives to preserve God as ethically conceiv- 
able by assuming that evil itself is a kind of good,— 
“‘good in the making,”—thereby confounding good with 
evil, and leaving man in the very ethical chaos that it 
seeks to avoid. Surely, if good and evil shade into each 
other, all ethical distinctions are lost. 

A desire to hold God blameless has taken form in a 
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doctrine that throws upon man, and not upon God, the 
responsibility alike for,good and for evil. Man, according 
to this theory, is invested with a power which it rests 
with him to use either for good or for evil. 

Such a power, if conceivable, would be unethical,— 
neither good nor bad. Yet, since this power is assumed 
to be bestowed upon man, and is not of his own making, 
it can comé only from God; therefore it must partake of 
his characteristics, it is practically but another name for 
Deity. Logically, then, this argument would leave us 
God as the one, supreme power, neither good nor bad,— 
Being possessing no, ethical attributes. This power is 
conceived of as being in itself at least unobjectionable; 
and it is added that its lawful use produces good and 
its unlawful use, ill. 

According to this argument, God is either himself an 
unethical power, or he creates men endowed with a power 
that, according to their own election, shall work for 
good or for ill. Who, let it be asked, creates the laws 
whereby this power may be lawfully used? Moreover, if 
it can be used unlawfully, who creates the unlawful laws 
(if the contradictory phrase may be permitted)? Law- 
lessness has no law, and ‘“‘sin is lawlessness”, but the 
position that all that really exists is governed by law is 
fundamental to all correct thinking. 

This theory of the verity of both good and evil leads 
us back to the old premises either of God and Devil 
two, or of God-and-Devil one; or it leaves us with a 
self-created, eternal power, neither good nor bad, lawful 
nor lawless, a negation of all attributes, which man him- 
self may express either as good or as evil according to 
two sets of laws (of which if one set is lawful the other 
is lawless, and therefore, in reality, no laws at all), all of 
which laws man must evolve from man himself, apart 
from God. 

Is this the eternal, almighty, all-holy God of Christi- 
anity, eternal Goodness, everlasting Love, ‘‘our Father 
which art in heaven”’? Does this view leave even enough 
of God to be intellectually appreciable? 

It seems a truism to state that; whatever exists, ex- 
ists as a reality, if it exists at all—whether it be good or 
evil. Neither does the theory of the hard-pressed theo- 
logians that evil is an absence of good offer any satis- 
factory solution. Good is essential to man—either that, 
or we may as well bow ethics out of the scheme of exist- 
ence. A mortal suffocates as surely in a vacuum as in a 
room filled with carbonic acid gas. If good is absent, 
the fundamental necessity of man’s being is absent 
and man’s existence is impossible. Moreover, if we accept 
that characterization of God that is held by all Christians 
in common,—supremely good, omnipotent, omnipresent, 
omniscient,—it must be clear that, since God cannot be 
separated from His own nature, and that nature is good, 
that good is everywhere present and there is no place for 
evil, neither is there any vague limbo wherein neither 
good nor evil can be found. The absence of good, if a 
reality, would be a real evil, no word juggling could make 
it otherwise. 

It is possible, however, for mortals to assume the ab- 
sence of good—and to find trouble awaiting them in 
consequence of that assumption. A man with a com- 
fortable bank account, who is firm in his conviction 
that he is a beggar, is merely self-deceived: there is no 
reality back of his conviction, however real his conviction 
may appear to him, and he suffers from what his friends 
who know the true state of affairs recognize as a delusion 
of insanity. Restore to the poor rich man a true sense 
of the situation, and he recognizes that he has a bank 
account and suffers no longer from what was merely a 
mistaken conviction. : 

To assume that man is the arbiter as to whether exist- 
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ence shall,be good or evil is to make both good and evil 
equally unreal. ‘To assume that God, Supreme Goodness, 
is the one supreme and omnipotent force of all existence, 
leaves evil nothing more than a false sense of existence, 
needing only that its falsity shall be known to be no longer 
credited; and man, no longer blinded, turns to Gad to 
find himself forever the image and likeness of the Eternal 
One who is Eternal Good. : 
SALEM, Mass. 


The Preacher. 


“Lay up in heaven,” the preacher cried, 

“Your treasures ’gainst your coming to abide.” 
Now I have nothing here to lay away, 

But live my life with poverty and pride. 


But I may lay away all the bright things 

That here I Jong for, but which all take wings,— 
The riches I have not, the house, the lands, 

And I will lay away the bird that sings, 


The cloud that shades the ever-burning sun, 
The rest that I will take when toil is done, 
The mountain peaks I’ve ever longed to see, 
The rivers that adown the mountains run. 


The restless ocean and the cool soft wind,— 

These I could never leave at last behind; 

I’ve always longed for them through life, but still 
Have only had them safe within my mind. 


And I would lay away so tenderly 
The friend I wished one day to see,— 
The love that missed me all these lonely years, 
Waiting amid my treasures there for me. 
—Edward Willard Watson, M.D. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Strength of a Soul at Peace. 


BY REV. MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


As my text I have chosen the words from the book of 
Job, the thirty-fourth chapter, the twenty-ninth verse, 
—‘‘When He giveth quietness, who then can condemn?” 
The other reading of that text, and perhaps the clearer 
one is, ‘‘when God giveth quietness, who then can make 
trouble ?”’ 

Those words hold true, whether they be applied to a 
nation ortoaman. But what does the statement mean? 
For the time being, take the individual, take man. When 
God giveth quietness to a man or to a woman, who then 
can condemn that one or make trouble for him or her? 
No one: nothing on earth can defeat that soul! We are 
dealing with man, dealing with the inward, true man, 
not with his hurries or worries, not with the stucco work, 
the superficial outward show of his existence, but with 
the essential being which has the power, or can have the 
power, to stand with his feet mortised and tenoned in 
the granite of eternity, like a tree whose tap-root strikes 
deep into the soil of God,—the might to stand through 
any storm which the world can bring to bear,—strength 
not to be uprooted from the foundation of manhood or 
womanhood ! 

Stripped a man may be of wealth; sickness, disappoint- 
ment, betrayal, death, may wound or seek to turn him 
into a disfigured soul; but there is within us, in every 
one of us, the seed of that power which, when grown, 
gives a sweet pith and a mighty fibre to the heart of man! 
And not only to the heart, but that power runs throughout 
his being. 
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You have stood beside the trunk of a great tree, you 
have put your hand upon it and received sense of its 
quiet power. You have noticed some great branch 
growing, nearly at right angles from the trunk; but have 
you ever thought of the weight of that branch and of the 
strength which holds it there? You know how tired your 
outstretched arm soon becomes. That outreaching 
branch, strong and resilient, does not weaken. The 
central fibre of the sound tree runs up through the trunk, 
out into the branch, even to its tip, and thus the whole 
tree becomes one, in the beauty of its might. 

So it is with him to whom God has given the goodly 
fibre of the heart,_-that power runs throughout his being, 
to his feet and finger tips, till he becomes wholly a tower 
of strength. ‘The atmosphere of dignified, quiet strength 
is through and around him, and the barriers of his self- 
restraint are become a formidable rampart. 

And we who see such a soul look upon a few simple 
deeds with a dignified silence for background. We hear 
a man under the guise of the religion of Jesus call his 
fellows trout in New England and codfish in California, 
and in disgust we turn to the Master and hearken to his 
wisdom. It is like watching a merry-go-round on the 
beach, and then, suddenly turning and looking out to 
sea, feel the quiet might of its vast power and mystery. 
How quickly is forgotten the noisome nuisance of the 
side-show ! 

But how can God give quietness to the human soul, 
that power which no one can overthrow by trouble or 
condemnation ? 

Thoreau says: ‘‘There is something proudly thrilling 
in the thought that this obedience to conscience and 
trust in God, which is so solemnly preached in extremities, 
is only a retreat to one’s self and reliance on one’s own 
strength. In trivial circumstances I find myself suf- 
ficient to myself, and in the most momentous I have 
no ally but myself, and must silently put by their harm 
by my own strength, as I did with the former. As my 
own hand bent aside the willow in my path, so must 
my single arm put to flight the devil and his angels. 
God is not our ally when we shrink and neuter when we 
are bold. ... There is more of God and divine help 
in a man’s little finger than in idle prayer and trust. 
The best and bravest deed is that which the whole man 
prompts. This is the meaning of integrity: this it is 
to be an integer, and not a fraction. Be even for all vir- 
tuous ends, but odd for all vice!”’ 

In other words, he says that, by self-reliance, by turn- 
ing to one’s self, one turns most surely to God. God is 
most truly with that man who depends, not on his fellows, 
but is independent,—an integer in himself. 

It is true that every one shall find according to his 
ways. No matter how much we depend on others, or 
become the slaves of other folks’ whinis, opinions, and 
fancies, it is true that, when all is said and done, at the 
most unexpected hours we are brought suddenly to the 
realization that we are finding according to our ways, 
our own, and not those of any other living soul. 

It is a sad truth that.many of us are fearful of ourselves: 
there is little peace in us, and we mistakenly believe that 
we can find it by borrowing from others. No! God 
gives no quietness to such, and sooner or later we have to 
admit the fact that we, so far as character is concerned, 
are self-made men and women, in that, though others help 
or hinder, the growing must be done by us. We grow 
or wither according to ourselves, whether we be planted 
in fertile or stony soil. A soul to whom God has given 
quietness cannot be built up or torn down by others, as 
they would build or destroy a house. 

The soul at peace can be likened unto the Holy of 
Holies in the temple at Jerusalem. Perhaps you remem- 
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ber the story of how the Roman soldiery broke through 
the walls of the city, through the walls of the temple, 
through court after court, seeking the central shrine to 
profane it, the God to kill, till at last they tore aside the 
great curtain at its door and started in, then stood still 
amazed, for it was empty! Slowly it came over them 
that the Deity they sought to condemn and kill was 
spiritual, beyond their reach. So you and I are meant 
to be, by the nature of our being. Enemies can break 
through our bodies, can trample and lay waste our earthly 
hopes; but, if we have sought, found, asked for, and re- 
ceived quietness from God, then no enemy can overthrow 
us, for our holy of holies, the essential self, will be spirit- 
ual, empty of those things which the hand of man can 
profane, filled with the invulnerable, divine power of 
humanity. 

But how can God give this quietness? God gives us 
the opportunities for this state of being, has always 
offered them, has never done anything else; but we re- 
fuse. What are they? They can be summed up in the 
ability which man has to learn the laws of nature and 
human nature, and obey them. The climbing instinct 
is in man, the instinct to discover, to go from more to 
more. ‘The great commandment to man from the far- 
away beginning was and is, ‘‘Go forth and find!” Find 
what? Find all that life may mean; find manhood, 
womanhood, the childhood of God, and, as ye seek in 
the spirit of sympathy and love, quietness shall permeate 
all your soul. And, from the first hour when that com- 
mand went forth, God has offered to man the oppor- 
tunities whereby the peaceful mastery of life may be 
attained. We know full well the characteristics which 
degrade or hold men back from mastery: they are too 
many and too common for it to he needful to name them 
here. But knowledge is no good unless it teaches one 
how to steer his life. We know how, with the right motive 
within one, the saddest calamities and tragedies can be 
made to bring forth an hundred-fold harvest of human 
liberty and goodness and love. No accusation can be 
brought against God, the possibility is within us. Will 
we use it? Then God will give us quietness. Will we 
neglect or misuse it? Then the sorrow and turmoil of 
civil war shall be ours; for remember we are creatures 
of free will, we can choose. . 

Now, how can we find this quietness which God gives? 

The one thing needful (after a man directs his life 
toward the more and the better, away from the less and 
the worse) is that then, by every available means (and 
they are plenty), he should learn to estimate the relative 
value of things. That man or woman is a blessing who 
can estimate things aright, whether they be little or great, 
common or rare, low or exalted. 

The man who cannot count money is going to cheat 
himself and be cheated. How much more is he going 
wrong who cannot count the real value of those things 
which money but represents and of those others which 
are above and outside monetary consideration! If a 
man mistakes brass and dross for gold, he is not well off. 
Even so it is with most of us in varying degrees. We 
make false estimates of things, and by that much we fail 
It is a common 
truth, as old as the hills, that money alone, fame alone, 
social position alone, do not pay: they do not bring 
happiness. Yet what are most of us doing? Striving 
to get these things. They are good to have, yes; but 
not nearly so important nor valuable as we think they are. 
But, when a man comes along who gains these gifts of 
the world and learns to estimate their relative values 
aright, then indeed do we see a soul. People think, 
“Oh, if I could only get money or secial position or 
become famous, then all would be well and I should be 
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happy.” When they get only those things, they are the 
most unhappy people I have ever met. 

Peace, happiness, the quietness which God gives, only 
comes when you know that you have the real thing, 
then nothing else matters essentially. Of course there 
are men and women who are temporarily satisfied with 
less, or with something other than the real thing. A 
great meal will quiet a dog. So a great pile of money 
or the hollow shouting (misnamed fame) of the crowd 
will give quietness to certain people for a. time, but it is 
not that quiet which cannot be condemned or troubled. 

Certain other people who blindly, without discrimina- 
tion, take all that is offered by what to-day is called 
New Thought, though it is centuries older than Chris- 
tianity, these people attain to a meaningless quietness 
that is exasperating. They are taught to always smile 
and say that everything is nice and pleasant until their 
friends are driven to the other extreme of wishing for a 
good storm of anger. ‘To ignore suffering is cruelty: to 
placidly smile and say all’s well while the face of another 
is drawn with pain is as insulting as it would be to burst 
into laughter at the death-bed of a friend. To ignore 
suffering when the touch or word of sympathy is needed 
is downright exquisite cruelty of the keenest sort. No, 
friends: these people who swallow New Thought without 
digesting it do not estimate the true value of things. 
Their quietness can be condemned, and trouble can be 
made for them; for their quiet is not the real thing. 

I once heard a person say, in defence of a man who had 
accumulated millions, and who was looked upon as an 
enemy of the people, ‘‘But he sleeps like a baby every 
night, his conscience must be good.’’ To which the other 
replied, ‘‘Hither good or dead.’’ Now that millionaire 
had perfect self-poise, courtliness of manner, and mastery 
of himself. I do not judge him; but, if he deserved the 
hatred the people gave him, then his quietness was not 
the peace which God gives, it was not impregnable nor 
untroubled, for it was not the real thing. 

What is this real thing which, if a man once have it, 
will teach him that the other things are not utterly needful 
to his happiness? One’s own integrity is the only thing 
that really matters. It is the only thing that is abso- 
lutely essential if a man would receive that quietness 
from God which no one can condemn or vanquish. 

If one be an integer in life, instead of being an in- 
adequate fraction, then who can condemn? Look over 
your possessions: you may have or get money, you may 
have health, you may have fame. Go over the whole 
catalogue of man’s possessions. You’ll have to admit 
that no man is sure of these. Accident or circumstance 
may sweep or wear these away. They are good, all of 
them good, and to be sought for; but not one of them is 
essential to the powerful happiness which makes a man 
or a woman masterful. 

Not one of these gave Socrates the power so quietly 
to drink the hemlock, to change, as by magic, the cup of 
death they gave into a cup of life. They could condemn 
his body, but not him. He offered to allow them to bury 
him if they could catch him. 

Not one of these gave Marcus Aurelius the fibre of 
reverential stoicism which made his life an agent of God. 

Not one of these things gave Bruno the strength to 
say to his judges, as they prepared the flames of his stake, 
“You tremble more, O judges, in condemning=me {than 
I in being condemned !”’ 

These were not the things which upheld that girl, in 
her teens, Joan of Arc, through her short life; not the 
things which led her victorious, through war and court, 
through judgment and flame, into heaven. 

No, friends: the one thing which gave them the divine 
mastery, the thing which brought to them from{God|the 
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gift of quietness, so that no man could condemn nor 
trouble them, was their own integrity, their knowledge 
of the right relations of things, and then their devotion 
to the principle which they saw clearly they must serve. 

Not one of these things that are good, yet which we fail 
to see in their right values, not one of them was it which 
gave to Jesus the Master his all-powerful gentleness and 
quietness. These things did not lead him to renounce 
peace and comfort as he did. They did not inspire the 
firm love of his few years. They did not tell him to serve, 
to bring sympathy and love to the sad and bad. They 
did not prompt his hands to helpfulness, his feet to enter 
the doors of the outcast, nor his heart and brain to fire 
into just wrath at the inhumanity of man. Those things 
did not give him divine power as he faced the final test, 
the test of torture and death, and, greater than these, 
the test of seeing the apparent failure, ruin, and crushing 
defeat of the whole purpose of his life. But can we find 
what it was that brought to his lips the words of pitying 
love, ‘‘Father, forgive them, they know not what they 
do”? What lifted him—Jesus the man—beyond any 
condemnation or harm from his enemies? What made 
him, nailed up there, despised and scoffed at, the victor 
over all those who watched his defeat? It was not any 
possession of his. It was his integrity, it was the man 
himself, true to the principle of unselfish love. God 
had given to him quietness, that peace which the world 
can give, but can never take away. By his life he had 
learned to see the things of this world rightly related: he 
lived by his wisdom and his love of God and man. None 
could condemn. Easter is at hand, but we have no day 
set apart for those who misunderstood and misjudged 
him. 

We have seen great examples of those who have gained 
this gift of quietness from God. As the same life which 
glows in the sun gives existence and welcomes freshness 
to each and every blade of grass, so this same gift of God 
which made them “powerful beacon lights is necessary 
for us if we would be men and women in our time and 
place, if we would have and give the divine quietness which 
no man can condemn or defeat. 

One of the grandest examples, the grandest example 
of it in modern times, was that much misjudged because 
little known or understood poet, Walt Whitman. Lincoln 
remarked of him, before knowing him, ‘‘There goes a 
man!” And he was aman. He sacrificed his vigorous 
strength in nursing the soldiers in the hospitals during 
the Civil War. At the age of fifty-four paralysis began 
to steal upon him. Poor, alone, with all the tragedy 
those things mean, yet there is not one record of a groan 
or grumble on his lips, no sign of one in his heart. Se- 
rene, rich in the gift of quietness, he lived. Facing a 
death which early heralded its late arrival, he wrote his 
songs of heavenly death. Have you read them? You 
would do well to. His life was a delight, tenoned with 
hope. Traduced by his enemies, he made himself the 
modern prophet of the integrity of God and the essential 
goodness of humanity. 

Can you or I receive this gift? So long as we live 
incapable of reaching it, we are at civil war with ourselves, 
we are failing to be integers, we have not learned to esti- 
mate the true relative value of things: we are fractions, 
liable to condemnation and trouble, not masters in the 
power of quietness. 

Is this gift a great thing? The greatest in the world. 
That means that it is the simplest and most needful for 
the delight of human companionship, for the peace of 
that happiness which we all seek, yet, so often misguided, 
do not find. 

Do we want that gift? It is the crying want of hu- 
manity. Let us realize that the development of a soul 
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is the only thing that pays, the only thing that counts, 
the only thing that makes for happiness on earth. Little 
else is worth the trouble. ; 
You and I know people in common, every-day life, 
who have earned this gift of quietness from God. How 
serene they are! Their very presence is a strength and 
comfort. Are they not like a stream of water in a thirsty 
land, like the shadow of a great rock in the desert? And 
we, what are we? Have we the quietness of spirit which 
is a tower of strength? Or are we unhappy, distracted, 
fearful of ourselves and the prey to the passing opinions 
of others and our own ignorance? Shall we build our- 
selves into the silent strength of God, or shall we go on 
disintegrating, the slaves of the things that bring no peace? 


“For thou must choose, not-k. 
Therefore speak what thou knowest.” 


And we know there is but one way to the gift of quie- 
tude,—-the way of integrity, the way of wisdom and rever- 
ence, sympathy and love, the way which teaches us to 
see aright what we have and what we are, and, learning 
the road of God, to walk therein. And it can be done, 
and it is done, week in and week out, by souls whom the 
wavering and fickle light of fame has not shown to the 
world. And it must be done by us ere we can win to the 
heritage of perfect happiness which awaits every child of 
God. It seemis impossible to some. It is not impossible 
for any. It is necessary for all. Would you have the 
power for victory, that silent power of spirit which one 
feels without words? 

Then let us turn to the commonest things of life, and, 
there or nowhere, we shall find the means to grow into 
men and women with hearts that will ‘‘outbrave for love, 
even the terror of the grave.’ By visions and acts of 
every day, by determination to seek and find and be- 
come an integer wherever we may be,—by thus deter- 
mining to direct aright our hearts and minds and tongues 
and hands, we shall come to realize that, when God giveth 
quietness, no man can condemn or make trouble. 

REDLANDS, CAL. 


Spiritual Life. 


All the blessings seem to grow dim and become one 
in that greatest of all blessings, which is the heritage of 
the ‘‘pure in heart who shall see God.’’—Rose Porter. 


a 


Lord of merey, most loving, at whose coming men live, 
at whose goodness gods and men rejoice! Sovereign of 
life, health, and strength! ‘The heart of man is no secret 
to him that made it. He is present with thee, though thou 
be alone.—I*vom Egyptian Records. 


ad 


A mile of Eastern roses scents one flask; 
A hundred resolutions urge one deed; 
He who would here fulfil his daily task 
On noblest thoughts must feed— 
Grow gardens for a seed. 
— Selected. 
a 


Separated from God, man dwindles: he is nothing. 
He was made to have magnitude and be in flood, by 
having great inspirations roll under him and through him. 
Existing in mere self-hood he cannot push himself out 
any way to be complete as from himself. There is nothing 
in short, but religion, or the life in God, that can be looked 
to for the completion of a soul—Horace Bushnell. 


—————————— 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


To be all One 
When on the earth the will of Heaven is done, 
As in their courses stars and planets run, 
Ruled by our loving God, 

United into One. 


So all men with our Father live as one, 
Loving and living in the perfect day, 
Love with his love 
And walking in his way. 
Perfected into One, 
—Edward E. Hale. 


That They Aff may be One. 


A few friends who know me best please themselves 
from time to time by asking me how my boy in South 
Dakota gets on. He is one of the boys on a Dakota 
farm, where they plough and harrow and plant more 
wheat every year than this reader ever saw. The wheat 
ripens and is harvested by this same boy and his co- 
adjutors, and it is sent eastward on various trains which 
are run by firemen and engine-drivers, who also are 
friends of mine. It is dumped into steamers in Atlantic 
ports, and by the work of some stokers and sailors and 
other engineers on board it is carried to Great Britain. 
There it is put on solid land again, and the particular 
bushel which interests me most is carried on what we 
call a freight train up into Scotland; and eventually, 
having been ground into flour by the way, it appears 
on the table of a Scotch widow, also a friend of mine, 
who had asked the good God to give her day by day her 
daily bread. 

I know the names of a good many people in the world, 
and I know a good many people. It is not often that I 
fit the right name to the right person, but sometimes 
Ido. As Juliet says, however, that is of no great con- 
sequence. For fellow-workers with God the one thing 
is that his work shall be done. And, when one has 
once heard of this old lady on the Grampian, he interests 
himself, as I do, in her daily prayer and the answer to 
it. So it is that, though I do not happen to know her 
name, nor the names of ten or fifteen thousand other 
people, be the same more or less, to whom the good God 
has intrusted the several parts of the business of an- 
swering her daily prayer, I have taken almost a personal 
interest in the methods of the daily work of the boy who 
sits in a little elastic seat and runs the long-armed reaper 
in Dakota. Indeed, I believe I am as much interested 
in him as if I knew his name, although a certain mystery 
as of romance hangs over him. Possibly he may read 
this line, and in that case I should be glad if he would 
write to me. 

As I say, I speak so often of these people in sermons, 
in lectures, or in Good News, that the more intimate 
of my friends whom I meet face to face sometimes 
ask me as to the health of my ‘‘young friend in 
Dakota.” 

I am under a sense of obligation much more personal 
whenever I meet an appointment successfully; for I 
owe my punctuality to another young fellow whom I 
never saw, who happened to be on board a San Francisco 
vessel which was looking for oil in the Alaskan waters 
off Point Barrow. I might never have heard of him— 
probably I never should—but that something happened 
to my watch one day, and that is unusual; for my watch 
isyNumber 35,175 of the manufacture of the Waltham 
Watch Company. As the world is ordered, about the 
year 1892, four centuries after Christopher Columbus, 
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if you please, several hundred people in Waltham chose 
to agree together that they would make this watch for 
me, though as a matter of fact ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred of them did not know that I existed. By many 
diverse processes the watch came into my pocket, through 
the varied assistance of some thousand more people, and 
in my pocket it is now. But, as I say, a few years ago, 
certainly to my consternation, perhaps to the con- 
sternation of angels and archangels, cherubim and 
seraphim, who are interested in seeing that our day’s 
work is punctually done, the watch showed signs that 
it was running slow. So I had to take it round to my 
friend Brooks who had never seen it before, and he had 
to put his Cyclops eye into place to see what was the 
matter. He smiled pleasantly at once and said he 
would only detain me a minute. He took a very fine 
eamel’s-hair pencil, or something of the sort, and touched 
some pivot or other with the infinitesimal differential 
of a thousandth part of a drop of oil which he had there 
waiting for me to come around. And he told me that 
this oil was oil from the head of an Arctic seal, and that 
it had proved by various observations, from Tubal 
Cain’s time down, that this brain oil of these seals is 
the best oil for the anointing of the pivots of the balance 
wheel of the watches of old gentlemen. He said the 
watch would now run for ten years without my coming 
to him again. A good deal of that time has already 
passed, and I think Mr. Brooks knew what he was talk- 
ing about, as he is apt to do. But, as I stepped into the 
trolley-car, which a few hundred people in the power- 
house a mile away had arranged for me when I should 
need it in Dudley Street, I could not but inquire mentally 
into the genesis of that drop of oil. 

I figured to myself, with respect, admiration, and even 
affection, the pluck and precision and readiness of one 
of Dr. Sheldon Jackson’s young fellows who was asleep 
in his bunk in the forecastle of that vessel off Point 
Barrow, one damp morning just as it was light enough 
to see, when a sharp cry from the deck above called out, 
‘‘All hands!’ As I write, I can almost see that fine 
young fellow as he puts on his boots in the dark, as he 
buttons his oil-skin coat, and then tumbles down the 
side of the vessel into the boat and makes sure that the 
rope will run free if they should have luck to strike 
anything. 

Alas! I am selfish enough to be glad that my duty 
was assigned to me elsewhere that morning, and that, 
as the work was well done, the business of striking that 
particular seal with that particular harpoon in the 
twilight of that particular day was intrusted to him rather 
than to me. Even if I do think of myself quite as 
highly as I ought to think, in this particular case, I think 
he did the business better than I should have done it. 
However this is, this I know: that it is now eleven 
minutes and forty-five seconds after six o’clock, and I 
suspect that I know this with more certainty than Sir 
Osmund Airy does at Greenwich Observatory. All 
this because Dr. Jackson’s young fellow turned out 
on that morning which was so full of fate for me. 

Here are only two parables from about ten thousand 
such as the Gentle Reader may construct for himself 
out of the next twenty-four hours of his life. They are 
parables which show how everybody can bear his brother’s 
burdens if he wants to. They indicate in their little 
way what we mean when we ask the good God that the 
whole world may be perfected in one, and each of them 
shows the advance which the world has made in the last 
two generations in that business. I hope it is not nec- 
essary for me to advise the Gentle Reader to do his 
share or her share before we meet again, in so great a 
business, EDWARD E. HALE, 
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Literature. 


A Lost Cause. By Guy Thorne. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Havying de- 
molished the Jews and the Unitarians with 
his When It was Dark, Mr. Guy ‘Thorne 
flashes upon an unprepared public another 
lurid melodramatic performance, with the 
alluring title of A Lost Cause. Readers 
must neither be attracted nor repelled by 
the title. It has no relation to the defunct 
Confederacy. The Lost Cause is Protes- 
tantism. The present performance is not 
nearly as thrilling as its elder brother. It 
does not lack in what dramatic managers 
call “‘heart interest,’ but it has no ‘‘anti- 
christs,’ no conscienceless villains, no in- 
tricate plots, no ladies with a redolent past, 
and no distinguished scientists who lead 
a double life. Its plot is very simple. A 
vulgar, pushing “‘particle’ named Samuel 
Hamlyn and his son, join in a mild sort 
of conspiracy to bring into contempt and 
degradation the services of the ‘Catholic’ 
Church. This does not mean the Roman 
communion. It is the High Church, rit- 
ualistic section of the Established Church. 
The two conspirators belong to what Mr. 
Gilbert calls the “lower middle class,” 
and they have an incurable habit of dropping 
their H’s. They are deeply and sincerely 
Protestant in their religious predilections; 
but the moving impulse of their vulgar, 
middle-class lives is worship of unhallowed 
commercial Popularity. So, during the 
solemn service of the ‘‘Mass,’’ Hamlyn and 
his unregenerate son rise in their seats, 
while the elder of the two reads a formal 
protest against the “‘blasphemous fable of 
the mass.”’ Had another Guy Fawkes blown 
up the ecclesiastical structure, the horror 
and consternation could not have been 
more pronounced. But the “‘brawlers’” were 
violently expelled from the sanctuary, and 
the “maimed and polluted rite’? was con- 
cluded. Father Blantyre was in tears; 
but the doctor -(his best friend) “saw, with 
a sudden quickening of the pulses, that the 
first finger and the thumb were joined still. 
It is the custom of the priest, after he has 
broken the bread, that the finger and thumb 
are never parted till mass is said. They 
were not parted now. ‘The fact comforted 
and cheered the doctor.” Just think of 
that! Amid all the gloom and horror of that 
awful scene the heroic ‘father’ never lost 
his presence of mind, never forgot the 
“apostolic”? custom! Protestant  pincets 
could not have pried his finger from his 
thumb! No wonder the doctor was “cheered 
and comforted’! At first this lower middle- 
class conspiracy meets with partial success; 
but, when the ‘Catholic’ Church turns 
to fight, that success is changed to failure. 
Finally Hamlyn, confronted by a waning 
treasury, resolves upon a desperate coup 
détat. He enters a “Catholic” church 
and steals the consecrated wafer from its 
unprotected altar! The gentle Father Blan- 
tyre falls into a dead faint upon hearing 
the news, but a courageous ‘Catholic’ 
nobleman is not so easily overcome. He 
confronts the sacrilegious thief with—whom 
do you imagine? An avenging angel in 
the person of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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the “great spiritual lord who is next to the 
royal family in the precedence of the realm.” 
This terrible ecclesiastic demands from the 
terrified conspirators their stolen goods and 
leaves them crushed and speechless as the 
final curtain falls. Shades of Newman and 
Manning! That the brilliant Catholic re- 
action of the last century should have shriv- 
elled to a Thorne! ‘This gentleman’s two 
books remind me of a little story: A cele- 
brated scientist was lecturing to a rural 
English audience. In the course of his 
instruction he threw upon the stereoscopic 
screen an immensely magnified specimen 
of the animalcule found in a drop of water. 
One frightened old lady seized her husband’s 
arm and exclaimed, ‘‘Coom awa’, John, the 
awfu’ beast may break out!’ ‘The “awfw 
beasts” that haunt Mr. Thorne, and seem 
to him to threaten the peace and welfare 
of England, are only terrible when magnified 
upon the screen of his imagination 


ROMANCES OF THE CALIFORNIA MISSION 
Days. By Elizabeth Gore Miller. Port- 
land, Me: Lefavour-Tower Company.—The 
author of these dozen stories really suc- 
ceeds in creating an atmosphere,—a sort 
of golden mist, through which looms, large 
and beautiful, the devotion of those who 
established the California missions, whose 
buildings (well represented by a number of 
excellent pictures) still stand deserted or 
in ruins, to tell their touching story of an 
enthusiasm for what must ever seem to 
many of us an impossible ideal. These 
tales are romantic, sometimes embodying 
a mystery, a tragedy, a love-story. But 
the scene is always the same, bathed in the 
golden air of a golden clime. ‘There is, per- 
haps, no special art in the telling; but there 
is honest romance, and what seems like a 
genuine passion for the places and the people 
described, which, to use the slang of the 
time, goes far to make these little tales and 
their personages “convincing.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Thomas H. Russell, editor-in-chief of 
Webster’s Imperial Dictionary, makes a 
genuine contribution to the easy study of 
English in the neat and convenient little 
volume called Faulty Diction, published by 
George W. Ogilvie & Co. of Chicago. It 
enumerates words frequently misused or 
wrongly pronounced, thus indicating errors 
in the use of English and showing how to cor- 
rect them. The attractive little volumes 
may be had in cloth for 25 cents, in leather 
for 50 cents. 


The Magazines. 


The Brbelot. April, 1906. Two Songs of 
the Springtides: ‘“Thalassius,”’ “On the 
Cliffs.’ By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Portland, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. With- 
out question, Mr. Swinburne is the greatest 
of living English poets. Having said this, 
we are left perfectly free to say that, if it 
were not so, he would sometimes be intol- 
erable, or, worse than that, ridiculous. Mr. 
William Watson (who, for sanity and sense, 
and, sometimes, even for perfection of form, 
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Unitarian Books 
and Sermons 


BY 


Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 


BOOKS. 


Sermons of the Winter - - 
Easter: a Series of Sermons for 
a Hundred Friends -  - 


Price 75 Cents 


Price 75 Cents 


-——~ SERMONS. 


The Real Presence of the Living God. 

Real Christianity. 

What think ye of Christ? 

The Later Pharisees. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 

The Unitarian Principles. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Unitarianism and Original Congregationalism 
in New England. 

Kingdom of God. 

The Unitarian Principles. 

The Worth of Enthusiasm. - 


The above sermons may be obtained free of 
the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
OR 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 


Or they will be sent by mail on receipt of two 
cents for postage. 


NEW TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Unitarian Association. 


208. The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Thought. 
By HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


A summary of its real value and meaning in view of the 
higher criticism. 
209. Divine Because Human. 
By Utyssrs G. B. PIERCE. 


The very humanity of Jesus and of the authors of the 
Bible makes their teachings a revelation of the divine to 
us and in us more real and vital. 

210. The Five Fundamental Principles of 
our Faith. By CHARLES W. CAsson. 


Brief, pointed, illuminating expositions of the primary 
tenets of Unitarianism, 


211. Good Tidings. By ELLEN S. BULFINCH, 
The great truths which the Unitarian faith brings to the 
world to-day. 
167. The Secret of Happiness. 
By A WoRKWOMAN. 


How a woman who found herself growing callous and 
cre ss middle life became a messenger of sweetness 
and hght. 


207. Real Christianity. 
By Epwarp Everetr HALE. 
Written apropos of the exclusion of Unitarians from the 


recent Church Conference in New York City, and giving 
the liberal definition of the word ‘‘Christian.” 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request, Please order by number 
only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


—— -— 


—— 
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is, in our judgment, worth ten of Swn- 
burne) hits the mark when he describes a 
modern singer as one who ‘‘with empty 
music floods the ear.” And Mr. Paul Elmer 
More, in his admirable Shelburne Essays, 
substantially admits this when he points 
out that, into all his unequalled power of 
melody, Swinburne is sometimes exasper- 
atingly senseless. We think this criticism 
in order; for, as Swinburne loses his head, 
say, over Victor Hugo, who is ‘“‘the French 
reincarnation of Shakespeare,’ so the ad- 
mirers of Swinburne, intoxicated with his 
supreme gift of music, too often praise him 
in a quite unintelligent manner, For in- 
stance, these two poems are undoubtedly 
remarkable and brilliant productions. No 
modern singer but Swinburne could pos- 
sibly have written them, in their heights of 
poetic beauty and their occasional bathos 
of riotous words. Sometimes alliteration 
runs mad:— 

“The moon wandered wistless of her way.” 
“The deep, divine, dark day-shine of the sea,”’ 
“He strayed with faint, bare, lily-lovely 

feet.” 
“Sighing one long, low, lovely, loveless call.” 


This is really a burlesque of himself, out- 
Swinburneing Swinburne. And then, on 
the same page, it may be, come magnificent 
passages, as a fine description of a tempest 
that can be placed, without suffering too 
much, by the side of Byron’s superb pict- 
ure of a storm in the Alps, or the impressive 
lines about “Sorrow and Death,” or the 
picture of the Roman amphitheatre. The 
second poem, “On the Cliffs,’ appears to 
be about Sappho. We say advisedly ‘‘ap- 
pears,” because one trouble with Swin- 
burne is that, with all his splendid melody, 
one may read many pages and hardly know 
at last what it is all about, half drunk with 
a sense of rhythm and pulsating music. Of 
course the poet who can do this for us is a 
master of song, but we sometimes wish that 
he had a little tighter grip upon his thought. 


Books Received. 


From the Century Co., New York. 
Uncle William. By Jennette Lee. $1. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Josiah Warren. By William Bailie. 


Music Received, 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
VOCAL. 
Remember now Thy Creator. By Eugene Cowles. 60 


cents. 
Dear, Did You Know? By Eugene Cowles. 50 ceats. 
Croon of the Dew. By Henry F. Gilbert 60 cents. 
In Love’s Garden. By J. L. Roeckel. 50 cents. 
The Dream of the Rose. By Perley Dunn Aldrich. 60 


cents. 

She Rested by the Broken Brook. By S. Coleridge- 
Taylor. 6ocents. | ; 

My Wite. By Frederick Field Bullard. 60 cents. 

Could Roses Speak. By Charles Wakefield Cadman. 50 


cents. 
Shadows. By A. D. Volpé. so cents. 
Love in May. By George L. Tracy, 60 cents. 
Croon of the Dew. By Henry F. Gilbert. 69 cents. 
Spacious Firmament. By Eugene Cowles. 60 cents. 
Christ is Risen. By Louis R. Dressler. 60 cents. 
My Lovely Rose. By Charles Wakefield Cadman. 60 
cents. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
A Hailstorm. By Charles Vincent. 60 cents. 
White Rose. By W. Aletter. 60 cents. 
Music Box. By W. Aletter. 60 cents, 
Love Song. By W. Aletter. 30 cents. 
Valse de Salon. By W. Aletter. 60 cents. 
English March. By W. Aletter. 50 cents. 
Valsette. By W. Aletter. 30 cents. 
Piquancy. By Charles Vincent. 60 cents. 
Children’s Round Dance. By Anton Schmoll. 30 cents. 
A June Rose. By Charles Wakefield Cadman, 50 cents. 


The Christian Register 


NOTICE 


To Register Subscribers 
A COMBINATION OFFER 


as follows: 


The American Unitarian Association has published an illustrated 
history of American Unitarianism, tracing its origin and growth 
in true historical perspective, and outlining its present organiza- 
tion in the activities of the American Unitarian Association, the 
National Conference, the Sunday School Society, the National 
Alliance, and other denominational societies. No Unitarian who 
has any concern for the missionary, educational, and philanthropic 
efforts of his Church for religious freedom and social betterment 
can afford to be without this information-laden volume, Uxzzarian- 
7sm in America, written by George Willis Cooke. Although the 
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regular price is $2 wet, or $2.18 by mail, it can be afforded by the 


following arrangement, made with 


The Christian. Register Association, which desires, through co- 
operation in this offer, to add new names to the Regzster subscrip- 
tion list. It goes without argument that the Christian Register 
should come regularly each week to every Unitarian who prizes 
his own religious heritage and who has some interest in the de- 
nominational doings which seek to advance, for the generations to 
come, the spirit of religious freedom and Christian toleration. The 
subscription price is $3. 

Therefore, any present subscriber of the Chrzstzan Register 
who desires the above book, and who secures or sends in 
the name of sore friend as a new subscriber for that 
friend’s good, accompanied by a remittance for $3, may 
himself receive the book at either office (or it will be sent 
postpaid for 18 cents additional), and his friend the Register 
for a year. Subscriptions must come through present 

subscribers. 


This offer is made without profit to either co- 
operating Association, for the missionary purpose 
of making the book more widely known and the 
paper more widely read. 


Its Acceptance can be directed to either 


the Christian Register Association at 272 
Congress Street, or to the American 
Unitarian Association at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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For the Christian Register. 


A Debutante. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL 


Sweet daffodil, what is thy will, 
May I be playmate, lover, still? 
I’ve watched thy long and slender leaf, 
Thy tiny “bud” wrapped in its sheath. 


Dear débutante. thy “coming out” 
Hath brought the birds and bees, no doubt: 
They flew on swift and eager wing 
To taste the first delights of spring. 


Thou art so near and dear to me, 
1 fain would be the same to thee. 
Sweet daffodi!, what is thy will? 
Am I thy playmate, lover. still? 


For the Christian Register. 


The Story of a May-basket. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


It really was too funny to think of Aunt 
Emmeline’s hanging a May-basket. Norah 
gurgled delightedly. Aline’s pale, sober 
little face really smiled. 

The two little girls were up in the orchard 
back of the big Ruggles farm. Norah was 
dimpled, red-haired, and freckled. Aline 
was a slip of a girl with dark dreamy eyes 
quite too big for her white wistful little 
face. Maybe if you had no mother, and 
father couldn’t find time to love you and 
had sent you ’way across the big Atlantic 
Ocean to live with Aunt Emmeline, you'd 
be sober and thin and pale, too, ’specially 
if your Aunt Emmeline wouldn’t have a 
dog or a cat or a bird in the house, didn’t 
believe in hanging Christmas stockings or 
having Christmas trees or coloring Easter 
eggs or giving presents on your birthday, 
if she braided your curls so tight they pulled, 
and called you ‘A-lee-na” in the most dis- 
approving tone. 

If it hadn’t been for Norah—well, when 
Aline tried to think of the big bleak Ruggles 
farm-house with no Norah in it, a sob 
choked her and she had to think of something 
else quick. Norah had always lived at the 
Ruggles farm. She wasn’t lonely—ever. 
Maybe she didn’t have time. She built 
fires and washed dishes and carried wood 
and peeled potatoes. She swept and dusted 
and made beds. She knew how to milk. 
And sometimes she rode on the rake in the 
hay field. 

And to Norah, Aline’s pretty stories of 
far-off England were every bit as good as 
fairy stories. 

To-day in the orchard Aline had been 
telling Norah all about hanging May-baskets. 
“You must always try to catch the boy or 
girl who hung the basket, you know,” she 
said, ‘‘else you’ll not know for sure where 
it came from. Such dear baskets as we 
used to make, Norah! Some were pink and 
some were blue, and there were green ones 
and yellow ones, and all heaped up with 
big purple violets or hawthorne or daffodils.”’ 

“There'll be no daffies this spring,” said 
Norah, “by May-day. Just see the snow 
on the hills,” 


__ “I know,” said Aline, wistfully. ‘But, 
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even if there,were dozens of daffies, Norah, 
who would there be to hang any May-baskets 
for us?” 

“Aunt Emmeline, maybe,” Norah had 
suggested roguishly. And they had both 
laughed. 

Then Norah ran away to get supper. “I 
wish Norah could have a real May-basket,”’ 
said Aline to herself. Aline had to talk 
to herself sometimes, Her voice was so 
low and sweet and so altogether a part of 
outdoors that nobody heard unless it was 
a big red-breasted robin near by. “It 
would be quite as nice—nicer maybe—than 
to have one myself. I wouldn’t hang it on 
the door and run, ’cause that would disturb 
Aunt Emmeline; but I could put it on 
Norah’s window blind. Then, when she 
opened her blind in the morning, she'd 
find the basket.”’ 

It was easy to plan for the hanging of the 
basket, but it wasn’t so easy to make it. 
For to make a May-basket you must have 
something to make it of, and the Ruggles 
farm-house was bare of anything pretty 
or bright-colored. Aline almost gave up. 
“No paper,” she said, “no ribbon, not even 
flowers. How can I make a May-basket?”’ 

It was that very noon that Uncle Nathan, 
coming home from his wood-chopping, 
dropped a handful of hepaticas in Aline’s 
hand, 

“Thought maybe you’d like ’em,” he 
said. When Uncle Nathan did speak, his 
voice was so gentle Aline wished he’d go 
right on talking. “Oh, thank you, uncle,” 
she said. And her glad little look went 
straight to Uncle Nathan’s heart. 

Aline decided if you couldn’t hang a 
May-basket, you could at least hang a 
bunch of May blossoms. So that same 
afternoon, all by herself, she went May- 
flowering. She wanted to ask Norah to go, 
but that would have spoiled the surprise. 
The woods were pretty and quiet, full of 
soft green tints and breeze-blown shadows. 
But to the little English girl the trees seemed 
only half-grown up, and the flowers showed 
strange new faces. But they were flowers. 

Aline caressed them with her little white 
hands, Some of the pinkest buds she 
kissed lightly. She carried home a big 
bunch and put them in a cracked mug in 
her own room, so Norah wouldn’t see them 
and guess, 

Next morning Aunt Emmeline took some 
bundles of cotton batting from a dark closet 
and put on a comfortable to be “‘tied off.” 
Aline watched her for five minutes. Then 
“Aunt Emmeline,” she said timidly. 

“Well?” said Aunt Emmeline. 

“Would you mind,” said Aline, ‘if I had 
some of that red paper, please? It’s just 
what I want for a May-basket.” 

“The paper that comes ’round the bat- 
ting?’ said Aunt Emmeline. “I’m sure 
I don’t care who has it. Take it, Aleena. 
Only don’t clutter.” 

What clutter meant Aline didn’t know, 
but it sounded quite dreadful. She was 
sure she would never want to do it. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t, Aunt Emmeline,” she 
said, ‘‘not for anything. And,” she went 
on breathlessly, ‘‘could you spare me a little 
piece of that red wool?” — 
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w«lf Aunt Emmelinethad only known how, 
she would have loved to love this strange, 
silent little great-niece of hers. She broke 
off a generous piece of wool. ‘“There,”’ she 
said not unkindly. ‘‘Now, run away. I’m 
too busy to talk. Mind, Aleena, you don’t 
clutter.” : 

“Thank you, Aunt Emmeline,” said Aline. 

That morning was quite the happiest she 
had known since she left England. She 
sang a little softly as she worked, and smiled 
a great deal, From the crimson paper her 
clever little fingers fashioned a bit of a 
basket. She made ruffles for it with crin- 
kled edges. She tied the corners with crim- 
son wool. She left a long piece of crimson 
wool with which to hang up the basket. 
She even made some bits of crimson tassels. 

That night she stole away from Norah. 
She ran up the back stairs, Norah’s room 
was over the kitchen. To the outside of 
one of the window blinds, she fastened the 
flower-frilled basket. Then she closed the 
blinds. ‘The wool isn’t very strong,’”’ she 
said, “‘but I guess it'll be all right.” 

The morning of May-day was sweet and 
warm and pink just as a May-day morning 
should be. Aline ran downstairs. Norah 
was building the kitchen fire. “My-ee,” 
she said, ‘‘but you’re up early, Aline.” 

“Yes,” said Aline. She waited for Norah 
to speak about the May-basket, but Norah 
built the fire and pumped the water and 
brought in more wood. She hummed a 
gay little tune as she worked, but of May- 
baskets or May-days she said nothing at all. 

“It’s a lovely May-day, isn’t it, Norah?” 
said Aline, at last, 

“To be sure,” said Norah. “But I'd 
forgotten ’twas May-day, Aline. Let’s do up 
the work quick and go to the woods for 
posies.”’ 

“All right,” said Aline. She went slowly 
out of doors. She peered anxiously up at 
Norah’s wide-open blinds. There was no 
flutter of red ruffles or red tassels. There 
was no red basket anywhere in the grass under 
the window. Aline hurried through her 
breakfast. She ran up to Norah’s room. 
She hunted everywhere. There was no 
basket to be found. 

“Norah,” said Aline. The girls were 
washing dishes in the big sink. ‘Norah, 
what did you do with your May-basket?”’ 

Norah’s wondering eyes were answer 
enough without her words. “It’s no May- 
basket I had, Aline,’ she said. ‘‘How 
could I?” 

“JT hung one for you, Norah,” said Aline,— 
‘“‘a real pretty one. I put it on your win- 
dow blind.” 

All the morning the girls wondered. 
Whenever a chance offered, one or both 
hunted in the yard for the missing basket. 

“Tt blew away, I’m thinkin’,” said Norah, 
at last. 

“Per-haps,” said Aline, sorrowfully. She 
sat down alone on the back porch. She 
was too disappointed to think now what 
a warm, lovely, fragrant May-day it was. 

Suddenly up the walk came Norah. 
“T’ve found it,” she cried,—‘‘the basket. 
Come, quick!” 

Straight to the orchard she ran. Be 
hind her panted Aline, There, in one of 
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the gnarled old apple-trees, quite low down, 
was a robin’s nest, and woven into it were 
strips and shreds of what had once been a 
bright red May-basket. Ends of red wool 
stuck out here and there. Inside was a 
small, soft, crimson tassel. On the grass 
were bits of torn paper and a few faded 
flowers. . 

“Oh, oh, oh!”” screamed Aline. Her sober 
little face was pink with pleasure. Her 
dark eyes danced. “O Norah, what a 
lovely May-basket!”’ 

“Basket ?”’ said Norah. 

“Yes, oh, yes,” cried Aline. ‘Don’t you 
see, Norah? The nest is our May-basket. 
We thought there wasn’t any one to hang 
it; but there was—the robin. And he 
flew away. And now we’ve found it. Don’t 
you see?”’ 

Norah laughed. “And the best of it is,” 
went on Aline, “‘the very best of it is, this 
basket will last. By and by there will be 
eggs, Norah, and then baby birds. And 
there’ll be songs—such songs! O Norah!” 


Low-priced Candies. 


The small boy or smaller girl who stands 
a-tiptoe before the candy counter and says, 
“Tl take one o’ them an’ one o’ them an’ 
a cent’s worth o’ them an’ a stick o’ gum,” 
is one of an army of customers for whom 
confectioners purvey with great care and 
anxious invention. Expensive chocolates 
and bonbons are most profitable; but the 
manufacture of them, says a writer in the 
New York Sun, reyuires less art and energy 
than making cheap candies for the children. 

Older people buy confectionery for its 
quality: children buy for its novelty, shape, 
color, and size. 

“Autopops” have been popular the last 
year. They are nothing but “lollypops” 
made in a little different shape. ‘They have 
automobiles on the wrapper, and the name 
and the picture make them sell. 

Cheap candy must be timely. In the 
spring the manufacturers substitute for 
the ordinary stick in a wad of taffy little 
rakes and hoes and spades. Easter sees 
all possible variations of egg-shaped candies. 
May brings little sugar May-baskets. July 
calls for candies in the shape of firecrackers, 
torpedoes, and rockets. These have not 
varied much in style for the last five years, 
and never fail to sell in season. 

For hot weather there is the dish of “‘ice- 
cream,” This is a tin plate with a tiny 
spoon stuck to it and a lump of candy col- 
ored to represent chocolate, vanilla, and 
strawberry ice-cream. For the berry sea- 
son are little baskets or plates of berries, 
and there are also candy berries sold ten 
for a cent. 

Old candies reappear in new shapes. The 
ordinary licorice drop becomes ‘‘ten nigger 
babies for a cent,’’ then ‘“‘shoe-strings,”’ 
then “buttons.” The ‘“jaw-breaker’ has 
given way to the “butter-ball,” which is 
yellow and hard, and has all the old lasting 
quality, the sweet power to endure under 
persistent sucking. 

The white chewing-gum was sniffed at 
by the present generation of children, until 
the manufacturers hit on the idea of mak- 
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ing it in long pieces and labelling the wrap- 
per, ‘A foot of chewing-gum for a cent.” 

One of the happiest thoughts was the 
idea of the “‘grab-bag.”’ In every factory 
are odds and ends left over. A handful of 
these remnants, some peppermints, a few 
chocolate creams, and other pieces, are put 
in a paper bag. ‘The retailer sells the bags 
for a cent each, and the child has the added 
excitement of putting his hand in and draw- 
ing blind. Sometime his prize is extra 
good, for one or two bags in a lot are made 
somewhat better than the rest. 

Children are very exacting and very care- 
ful candy-buyers. They are willing to 
take half an hour selecting a varied five 
cents’ worth, and the dealer wants some- 
thing that will take their eye, so that he 
can make a sale promptly and send them 
out happy with their money’s worth.— 
Youth's Companion. 


Cleaning House. 


Dolly’s clothes are on the line, 
Dolly’s dishes fairly shine; 
Dolly’s home is swept-all through, 
Chairs and table look like new, 
Dolly’s little mother, May, 

Has been cleaning house to-day. 


Picture books, a goodly row. 

Such a pretty order show; 

Games and blocks, ball put in place; 

Pencils in the drawing case. 

“Ym so tired,” says little May, 

“T’ve been cleaning house to-day.” 
—Children’s Companion. 


. Digging for Apples. 


A man was laboriously digging in the 
earth. He had already made a hole in which 
half the length of his leg disappeared, and 
was making it still deeper. Children were 
playing near by. Born curious, they ap- 
proached the man at work, and asked, 
“What are you digging for?” 

‘“Apples,’’ answered he. 

Unanimously the youthful flock burst into 
Homericlaughter. ‘“‘Heis digging for apples! 
What a joke!...Applesin the ground! He 
must be thinking of potatoes! ... But apples, 
—it is too funny! ... ha, ha, ha!” 

“Can’t you see that he is laughing at us?” 
said one of the more shrewd among the com- 
pany. “Let us go along and leave him to 
his apples.’ 

“Laughing at you?” answered the man. 
“Indeed not, children. What I tell you is 
positive fact. ‘There is neither joke in it nor 
nonsense. I am digging this hole in order 
to have apples, and, if you will wait a mo- 
ment, you will understand.” 

“Tet us wait, then, and we shall see whether 
they are crabs or leather-coats he will dig 
up.” 

After taking out a few more spadefuls of 
earth, the man thought the hole sufficiently 
deep, dumped into it a basketful of rich soil, 
went off, and returned, bringing a little 
sapling, which he carefully planted beneath 
the attentive eyes of the children, 

‘The operation complete, he said to them: 
“Vou see, I told you the truth. In two or 
three years from now this young apple-tree, 
will blossom. The following autumn it will 
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bear fruit. You shall come and taste the 
apples with me.” 

Those who work for the future are often 
the butt of mockery. Their efforts seem 
absurd and sterile. The short-sighted call 
them fools, but they are not troubled by 
this. They know that, if they would one 
day see golden, juicy fruit swinging above 
their heads, they must begin by digging a 
hole in the earth—Sunday School Times. 


Some Riddles, New and Old. 


Heat, 


Which is swifter, heat or cold? 
because you can catch cold. 


Why does a Russian soldier wear brass 
buttons on his coat, and an Austrian soldier 
wear steel ones? To keep his coat buttoned. 


What is the difference between an old 
cent and a new dime? Nine cents. 


When is a bee a great nuisance? When 


it is a humbug. 


What is the difference between a _ hill 
and a pill? One is hard to get up, the other 
is hard to get down. 


Why is a lazy dog like a hill? Because 


he is a slow pup (slope up). 


A man and goose once went up in a balloon 
together, the balloon burst and they landed 
on a church steeple. How did the man 
get down? Plucked the goose. 


A man had twenty-six (twenty sick) 
sheep and one died, how many remained? 
Nineteen. 


What is the oldest table in the world? 
The multiplication table. 


Why is a professional thief very com- 
fortable? Because he usually takes things 
so easy. | 


Why is A like honeysuckle? Because a 
B follows it.—Children’s Magazine 


When the viands were distributed about 
the Hollings table at Christmas, the pies 
always fell to Grandma Hollings, and she 
must cut them. But one Christmas a small, 
very small, crinkled-edged pie had been made 
specially for five-year-old Bobby, and, when 
pie-time came, this was set before him. He 
looked at it for a moment in silent rapture, 
and then clasped his chubby hands round 
the little pie-plate. ‘‘Oh,’’ he cried, breath- 
lessly, ‘‘am I truly the grandma of this 
bee-yutiful pie ?’’—Youth’s Companion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes allstains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL Grocers AND DRruGGISTS. 
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Letter from California.* 


Since my last letter undoubtedly the most 
important event that has concerned us on 
this coast has been the visit to our churches 
of the president of the national Association. 
He will already have given his own account 
of it in the columns of the Register, and I 
need not yield to the temptation to give 
another in detail. Suffice it to say that, sc 
eager were the Unitarians of the Pacific 
Coast to see and hear him, they gave him 
little rest, day or night. How he managed 
to stand up under such a constant strain of 
exertion was a mystery; but the virtue 
that must have gone out of him has plainly 
gone into our churches, which were visibly 
strengthened by his presence. Doubtless 
those that sought his vacant office at 25 
Beacon Street in his month of absence may 
have wondered what right a paid official 
had to be spending a month of his winter in 
California away from his post of duty; but, 
had they been able to observe the results 
that attended his visits to churches here, 
they would have become convinced that he 
could hardly have spent his time in any other 
way calculated to serve our common cause 
half so well. Since Secretary Reynolds’s 
visit eighteen years azo, our churches had 
been visited but twice by direct represen- 
tatives of the Association. But we are 
persuaded that for the future the Associa- 
tion could do no wiser thing than to send 
us one of its recognized representatives 
once in every two or three years at 
longest. 

It has been a happy thing for us also that 

a director of the Association, Rev J. Edward 
Wright, has been making visits to some of 
our churches which Dr. Eliot was obliged 
to pass by. 
\WDoubtless the most important single 
result effected during Dr. Eliot’s visit was 
the incorporation of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, as it is henceforth 
to be called. It is significant of much 
that the generous patrons of the school did 
not think it necessary to wait for the ex- 
piration of the experimental five years for 
which they had made their first pledges before 
committing themselves to its indefinite 
future. A considerable part of the en- 
dowment is ready to be turned over, and 
due guarantees are given for the rest of it. 
Extra gifts will probably make it possible 
to add to the teaching force for the coming 
year, and the home of the school only waits 
to be vacated by its present tenants. The 
school is just closing its second year of 
work,—a year signalized by most friendly 
co-operation with three other theological 
schools at Berkeley, including an exchange 
of courses of instruction and a joint an- 
ticipation in a series of public meetings. 
I know of no other place in America or 
Europe where such co-operation has even 
been attempted. 

Easter was of course a memorable day 
with all our churches. At the First Church 
in San Francisco some thirty young people 
from the ‘Junior Church’’ were given the 


right hand of fellowship, and at Berkeley a} 


similar number joined the church. ‘The 


* Mailed the day before the earthquake. 
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Berkeley church gis growing and reaching 
out so rapidly that only its own members 
can keep track of it. The first meeting of 
its new men’s club was a notable occasion, 
with the membership list of seventy-five 
full and several already on the waiting list. 
Addresses were made on ‘‘Greater Berkeley,” 
by President Wheeler of the State University, 
President McLean of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary, and others; and a tone was 
then and there set that prophesied that 
the club was destined to be an important 
factor in the public life of the place. The 
Oakland church is just about to organize 
a similar club. 

The Berkeley church has had numerous 
gifts, large or small, of late; but it rejoiced. 
most of all on Easter at the announcement 
that the generosity of friends in the Kast 
supplemented by its own members’ ex- 
ertions, will, before the end of the month, 
have cleared off what yet remains to be 
paid to the Loan Fund,—more than $1,000 
in all. Proportionately greater was the 
rejoicing at San José, where a mortgage 
was burned on the same day, extinguishing 
the last of a debt of over $10,000 that had 
dragged on for a dozen years, and had more 
than once all but brought the church to 
its ruin. ‘The church at Alameda, on the 
other hand, has cause to mourn in the resigna- 
tion of its minister, Rev. Christopher Ruess, 
who will close his work therein July. During 
two years he has worked with tireless energy 
in every department of church activity, and 
has also taken an active part in public affairs. 
He will probably enter some field of social 
service for the present. 

Our newest church in California, at 
Eureka, a thriving city on the north coast, 
is prospering, and has great expectations 
for the future, while the new church at Palo 
Alto, under the shadow of Stanford Uni- 
versity, and heartily supported by several 
of the faculty, will be building its permanent 
home the coming summer. 

Field Secretary Stone has recently vis- 
ited churches in the North-west, assisting 
at an installation at Portland, where the 
mantle of Dr. Thomas Eliot has fallen upon 
his son, and where the church is experi- 
encing renewed vigor, and at the dedica- 
tion of the long-needed new church at 
Seattle,—both of them most auspicious oc- 
casions. 

At Unitarian Headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco the good example set in Boston has 
been followed, and the ladies of the different 
churches around the bay have been serving 
tea Tuesday afternoons; and the result 
has been a very happy drawing together 
of people from the different parishes. 

. I perceive that I have been taking note 
here chiefly of progress in material lines, but 
it is not to be concluded that the other kind 
of progress is lacking. Those familiar 
with the inner life of our churches know 
how brightly the fire burns upon the altar, 
how much devotion there is in the hearts, 
and how much consecrated service in the 
lives of their members. Congregations in 
the main are excellent and increasing, the 
work accomplished among the young people 


is at a high level, and the general spirit 
prevailing among us is one of cheerful con- 
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fidence in the greatness of our mission and 
in the certainty of our success in it. This 
spirit was rekindled and increased by our 
president’s visit. 

Some of the readers of the Regzster will 
remember an article of a few weeks ago on 
“Christianity in Japan,’ and will recall 
some of the statements made in it. In 
direct line with what was there said comes 
now the significant news that the Japanese 
of Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda, many 
of them now connected with missions of 
one or another church, have come to the 
conviction that the progress of Christianity 
among them depends upon their indepen- 
dence of ecclesiastical control or financial 
support. They are therefore organizing 
an Independent Japanese Christian Church, 
which they propose to manage themselves. 
Fifty-five members are already enrolled, 
and the measure of their devotion is shown 
in the fact that each of them has pledged 
one month of his summer’s wages toward 
the support of the church for the coming 
year. : 

The Unitarian Club of California held a 
notable meeting a few weeks ago, with Prof. 
James of Harvard and Prof. Bowison of 
California as the leading speakers; and it was 
a thing long to be remembered to hear these 
two renowned philosophers, representing 
sharply opposed schools of thought, debate 
the question of Reason and Faith. The 
proceedings were of so great interest that 
they are being published separately. 

E. M. W. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The first document issued by the executive 
committee of the Boston Congress of the 
International Council of Unitarian and other 
Religious Liberals is a six-page pamphlet 
for gratuitous distribution. It contains a 
condensed account of the International 
Council, its history, aims, methods, congresses 
thus far held, lists of fifty or more affiliated 
societies in various countries, prominent 
men and women enrolled in the council, 
liberal journals supporting it, ete. For 
copies address the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

A prominent feature in the British Uni- 
tarian journals is the space they devote to 
the doings of the domestic missions in the 
leading cities of England. There are some 
twenty of these institutional churches, 
comprising chapels, school-rooms, gymma- 
sium, and other equipment of a well-sus- 
tained and effective ministry among the poor 
and unchurched. In this service not only 
the staff of clergymen and their assistants are 
engaged, but a larger body of ‘volunteer 
workers, among whom are many of the most 
eminent representatives of British Uni- 
tarianism. Dr. Martineau, Dr. Thom, 
Blanco White, Dr. Armstrong, to mention 
no others, were devoted friends of this 
ministry at large. Even a busy statesman 
like Mr. Joseph Chamberlain found time to 
serve as Sunday-school teacher in Manchester 
and later at the Carter Lane Mission in Lon- 
don. The annual meetings of these institu- 
tions are events in Unitarian circles and 
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attended by the most prominent representa- 
tives of our faith. Column on column of 
the denominational journals are devoted to 
their proceedings and reports. 

This ministry among the poor was the 
direct outcome of the visit to England, 
some seventy years ago, of Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Tuckerman, the founder of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches in Boston. His 
inspiring account of the work he had inaug- 
urated in Boston induced his fellow-relig- 
jonists in Liverpool and other cities to 
organize along similar lines, and to-day in 
every one of the twenty-two chapels referred 
to, Dr. Tuckerman’s portrait has a place of 
honor and his memory is cherished as a 
founder. 

In somewhat painful contrast with this 
effective ministry at large in England, and 
reverence for its inspirer, is the comparative 
indifference displayed among American 
Unitarians for Dr. Tuckerman’s original 
creation in Boston,—the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches. True, it has quite 
a large endowment and a small body of earn- 
est and efficient workers, paid and unpaid. 
It maintains four or five institutions in the 
city of Boston, and four or five churches 
make quite large contributions to it. It is 
an appreciable factor in the philanthropic 
and religious life of the city. But it cannot 
be said that it is to-day in any true sense 
a centre of Unitarian interest and co-opera- 
tion. Its annual meetings are far from 
being events. It does not appear on the 
programme in Anniversary Week. 

Scant reference is made to it in our denomi- 
national journals. It is exceedingly difficult 
to collect funds for it, and still more difficult 
to secure workers forits various undertakings. 
It does not receive anything like the con- 
sideration and help which its sister institu- 
tions enjoy in Great Britain. 

These comparisons are made in no in- 
vidious spirit, but in the hope that they may 
lead to an increase of interest and co-opera- 
tion in one of our most characteristic and 
important agencies in the field of practical 
Christianity. 

' An interesting publication is the “ Declara- 
tion on Biblical Criticism,” by 1,725 of the 


32,000 clergy of the Anglican Communion, | 


with a list of signatories. The pith of the 
declaration is to be found in three proposi- 
tions. First, the New Testament may be 
submitted to historical criticism as freely 
as the Old. Secondly, pending the results 
of such criticism, “it is not without grave 
responsibility and peril that any of us should 
build the faith of souls primarily upon details 
of the New Testament narrative.” Thirdly, 
“the Faith of the Church, in the years to 
come, whatever historical revisions may 
await us, will stand, without risk and with- 
out discontinuity, upon the spiritual founda- 
tions to which Christian experience and 
the Creed of the Church alike bear testi- 
mony.” 

It is to be feared, however, that the ‘‘Chris- 
tian Experience” and ‘“‘Creed of the Church,” 
to which the signers of this plea for a freer 
handling of the Bible so confidently appeal, 
will be subjected to quite as searching a 
criticism and revision as any that has been 
applied to the Scriptures. A similar declara- 
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tion is mow circulating, we are informed, 
among the Protestant Episcopal clergy in 
this country. 


From California. 


The wildest imagination could not have 
conjured up, as I cheerfully wrote my last 
letter to the Register, what the theme of the 
next one was to be. The most fertile fancy 
cannot picture, for those who did not share our 
experiences, anything even remotely approxi- 
mating what we have been through, either 
physically or mentally. Figures and statis- 
tics can be exaggerated, and perhaps have 
been in some respects, though not extrava- 
gantly. Some wild rumors have got afloat, 
both here and throughout the country; but 
the terrible experience we have been through 
cannot be exaggerated, for the simple reason 
that it is impossible to find words sufficient 
to express the half of even the bare truth. 
To say that in San Francisco alone more 
than a thousand lives have been lost, that 
seven square miles of business blocks and 
tesidences have been burnt over, that the 
business section of the city has been abso- 
lutely consumed, and that the fire loss ex- 
ceeds that of the Chicago, Boston, and Balti- 
more fires combined can be comprehended 
in a way; but the rest of it cannot be com- 
municated except to those whose experience 
furnishes some point of contact, and it would 
be vain for me to attempt anything through 
word pictures. 

On the evening of Tuesday, the 17th, our 
Dr. and Mrs. Wright of Montpelier, Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ruess of the Alameda church, 
Mrs. Wilbur and I had been dining with 
Rey. Mr. and Mrs. Smoot of the Second 
Church in San Francisco, and Mrs. Wright 
in particular had been expressing her ad- 
miration of the many charms and the great 
beauty of the city. Late in the evening we 
went by car down to the ferry for our homes 
on the east side of the bay. The very streets 
we traversed were those which just seven 
hours later saw the greatest number of 
deaths and the most frightful destruction of 
property, as San Francisco’s beauty began 
to turn to ashes. We were awakened at 
about sunrise by what I thought at first was 
an explosion; but so fearful was it that, 
obeying a blind instinct for self-preservation, 
we rushed downstairs, amid the rumble of 
falling chimneys and the crash of break- 
ing glass and china, and before the shock 
was half over we found ourselves out in the 
middle of the street, as were many of our 
neighbors. The sight might have had its 
comical aspects, but not for us; and it was 
several minutes before we dared go inside 
again to dress. 

After an hour our terror had somewhat 
subsided, and we could even try to eat our 
breakfasts, though without much appetite; 
but again and again during the day, as some 
slight shock would come, we would jump up 
and prepare for flight, while to-day, after 
a full week, practically the whole population 
of the shaken district is in such unstable 
nervous equilibrium that a sudden jar of 
the house or a loud noise sets our hearts to 
thumping. 

Presently we began, after feeling some- 
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what sure of our immediate safety, to think 
of San Francisco with its high brick and stone 
buildings liable to be shaken down; and we 
said to one another, ‘“‘There will be sad news 
from the city before night.’’ Little did we 
dream how sad; for we had in mind only an 
occasional person who might have happened 
to be upon the sidewalk at so early an hour, 
and we should have guessed at most a score 
or two of killed or injured. But, when, after 
breakfast, we looked across the bay and saw 
a great column of smoke a mile high rising 
into the air, we knew that a great fire was in 
progress, Even then we did not take it all 
in, for we knew the renown of the city fire 
department. Later we began to hear rumors 
that their mains had been broken, so that 
they had no water; and still we hoped. 
That night we watched the horrible fire from 
the heights in Oakland. All day Thursday 
it burned. Thursday night we watched it 
again, horrible, fascinating, more like hell 
than ever. Nob Hill with its palaces and 
Chinatown with its hovels were gone. The 
Latin Quarter and Telegraph Hill were going. 
Friday the smoke was big and black as ever. 
“The smoke of their torment goeth up for 
ever and ever’’ seemed in process of fulfil- 
ment. And through it all, day and night, 
would come every few minutes the sound of 
great explosions, as they tried again and 
again, and always in vain, to check the prog- 
ress of the fire by dynamiting whole blocks 
of buildings. And through it all we, on the 
east side of the bay, who seemed to have 
suffered nothing worth speaking of, were op- 
pressed with the despairing helplessness of 
the situation. Our friends over there might 
suffer the torments of the damned, and yet 
we could not lift so much as a finger to help 
them. ‘That is how it seemed to us all 
through those three terrible days and nights. 
We would not pass through it again for all 
that the world could give; and yet what we 
suffered merely in imagination and in sym- 
pathy, three hundred thousand of our fellow- 
beings were suffering in all its concrete 
reality. 

. At first it was not taken seriously. Cali- 
fornians are as well used to earthquakes, of 
a mild sort, as New Englanders are to thunder 
storms, and care as little for them. To be 
sure, this was an unusually severe one, and 
obviously much damage to buildings had 
been done; but many a man went to his work 
in San Francisco that morning as- though 
nothing unusual had happened. Rey. Mr. 
Leavitt, faithful pastor that he is, early 
walked all the way down town, and spent the 
whole forenoon calling upon aged parish- 
ioners, making sure that they had not suf- 
fered harm, little heeding the fact that his 
house was shaken half to pieces, and that 
only the hand of Providence had seemed to 
save him and his whole family from being 
crushed to death beneath the falling chim- 
neys that crashed through his roof. Thenext 
day he did the same thing. Then he de- 
voted himself to helping old ladies and in- 
valids to make the perilous and difficult trip 
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from their doomed homes to the Oakland | 
ferry; and finally he went on patrol duty, 
until, when he arrived among friends in Oak- 
land Sunday afternoon, he was barely able 
to walk for exhaustion. 


I might fill columns in telling tales of terror | 


and of bravery, of suffering and of unselfish- 
ness, and yet be seemingly no nearer the end 
than now. And it must be remembered that 
what passed in San Francisco also passed at 
San José and Santa Rosa, and at many 
smaller towns between, equal in degree if not 
in extent. But readers of the Register will 
wish to know how our churches fared. In 
San Francisco the beautiful stone First 
Church escaped destruction, though the fire 
came within a short block of it; but it is 
badly shattered by the earthquake. The 
tower will have to be completely rebuilt, as 
will the gables, and there are three large 
holes in the roof. The windows and organ 
are uninjured. It will probably take from 
$5,000 to $10,000 to put the church in repair. 
The large majority of the members of the 
parish fortunately have saved their homes, 
since they lived beyond Van Ness Avenue, 
where the fire was checked; but there is 
searce one of them that has not suffered se- 
verely in the destruction of his business, 
while doubtless many are totally ruined fi- 
nancially. The more unfortunate minority 
have nothing left but the clothes on their 
backs and the little they could carry away 
in suit cases. ; 

The Second Church, having a wooden 
building, has fared better; and, unless the 
frame is worse racked than yet appears, it 
will need no repairs. The fire ate half 
through the block on which the church 
stands, and was then checked. Our Rev. 
Mr. Smoot, who lives in the same block, re- 
moved his furniture, but his house escaped. 
Hight or ten of the families of the parish lost 
their homes; and practically every one of 
them has suffered seriously in business, and 
will lose the greater part if not all of his 
income. 

The Oakland church suffered in nearly the 
same way as the First Church, though not 
quite so severely. The tower was so badly 
shattered that it had to be pulled down, and 
in the process a large section of it fell through 
the roof into the church. Both gables will 
have to be rebuilt. The glass and the organ 
are not injured, and the rest of the building, 
though showing evidences of the shock, is 
in good condition. From $5,000 to $7,000 
will probably be required to make the build- 
ing habitable again. 

The San José church was severely shaken, 
and suffered injury to its plastered walls out- 
side and in. The Santa Rosa church, being 
of wood, if it escaped destruction by fire, 
probably did not suffer seriously; but no 
authentic accounts are at hand. Berkeley 
and Alameda are quite intact, and so, doubt- 
less, is Santa Cruz. But the constituency 
of all these churches, except the last, has 
suffered losses more or less severe, and 
their resources are therefore more or less 
seriously crippled for at least the present 
year. 

Besides these church losses, Unitarian 
headquarters in San Francisco has been 
burned with its whole contents; and Mr, 
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Murdock, editor and publisher of the Pacific 
Umitarian, has lost all that he had invested 
in business. The Pierce Library, so lately 
established, was destroyed at headquarters. 
These latter losses affect our whole cause on 
this coast: most appreciably. It is hoped 
that the Pacific Unitarian can be re-estab- 
lished after a few weeks. 

The School for the Ministry lost about 
seventy-five volumes that were at a bindery 
in San Francisco, of which more later, and 
many bindings were broken by books being 
shaken from the shelves to the floor. The 
chief patrons of the school have both suf- 
fered very heavy losses, but they do not for 
a moment entertain the thought of suspend- 
ing it even for a year or of abridging its 
plans. As for our churches, if they had to 
depend upon themselves, they would be sore 
perplexed; but they do not doubt in the 
least that the helping hand will be extended, 
and that, though their members have many 
of them been brought near to ruin, yet the 
church work will be continued with no di- 
minution of vigor. Indeed, we even dare to 
hope that within a year or two, if we but 
grasp our opportunities, all our church work 
will be more vigorous than ever. 

Against the dark background of death, 
ruin, and suffering, a bright and inspiring 
picture has been steadily painted. All the 
world knows how magnificently the whole 
country sprang to our relief, and how muni- 
ficent have been its contributions. But the 
stricken communities themselves regained 
their self-possession and rose to meet the 
emergency immediately. Relief committees 
were organized, commissaries were arranged 
for, shelters were opened, and guards were 
stationed with such swiftness that there was 
the very minimum of suffering for lack of 
food, where it was at first feared that star- 
vation might occur before 300,000 homeless 
people could be fed. There has been no 
panic or rioting, and there will be no pesti- 
lence. It fell to the cities on the east side 
of the bay to give the larger part of the 
immediate relief; for every ferry-boat 
brought over thousands of refugees, carry- 
ing their sole remaining possessions in a suit 
case or done up in a sheet. Before Sunday 
80,000 had come to Oakland alone. Every 
home was thrown open, every church be- 
came both barracks and commissary, and 
every park or open lot a camp. Each has 
striven to outdo the next in acts of helpful- 
ness and self-sacrifice, and many a spring of 
unselfishness long choked up has been cleared 
and is pouring out a full stream again. 
There has been a tnanimous sentiment 
against raising prices of provisions, rents, or 
labor; and in the whole week I have come 
across but one man whose main interest in 
the calamity appeared to be because of the 
opportunities it gave him for personal ad- 
vantage. He saw a chance to make thou- 
sands if he could only corner some desirable 
real estate, and his whole contemptible soul 
was intent upon finding the money to help 
him to do it. 

On Sunday all the Protestant churches of 
Oakland suspended their usual services, and 
devoted themselves to relief work, agreeing 
that in the circumstances the service of hu- 
manity was the most acceptable service of 
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God. The parlors of the churches were busy 
with the making and distributing of clothing 
and provisions, and, if any chanced to come 
inquiring if there were not going to be ser- 
vice to-day, he was answered in the affirma- 
tive, and invited to come in and join in it. 
The Catholic churches held masses and me- 
morial services; but who shall say that for 
their constituents this too was not a service 
of humanity, perhaps the most grateful to 
them that could be rendered? 

On Monday I was fortunate enough to get 
a pass to visit the city, searching for missing 
relatives, locating friends, and offering refuge. 
It had rained hard the night before, and 
many must fave.been drenched; but it was 
incredible to see the cheerfulness and 
energy that all exhibited. I have not heard 
a whimper all the week from any one that 
really suffered in the great conflagration. 
Every one has so much to be thankful for, 
and every face is turned toward the future. 
There does not appear to be a soul in San 
Francisco that doubts that within ten years 
the city will be greater, more beautiful, and 
better than ever before. The fire has solved 
some problems that have been pressing for 
years, with no practicable solution discover- 
able. Chinatown, the delight of the tourist, 
but a stench in the nostrils of every one else, 
is wiped out, and will never be rebuilt. The 
tenderloin district is at last clean, and can 
hardly get so bad again except through the 
most criminal indifference. The joints and 
dives are destroyed, blocks and blocks of 
unsanitary and unsafe tenements are no 
longer a menace to life and health. No one 
means now to sacrifice these great advan- 
tages so unexpectedly gained. The beauti- 
fication of a new city under the Burnham 
plans can now be carried out, and it is agreed 
that it shall be. Streets will be widened 
and laid out with regard to topography: 
parks and playgrounds will be multiplied. 
All the new business blocks will be so con- 
structed as to laugh at earthquakes, should 
more occur in years to come, as sticcessfully 
as a dozen or so have done this time; and 
in the light of this costly experience, 
means will be devised for circumventing 
fire. In short, the men of San Francisco 
propose now to build such a new city as 
shall deserve its wonderful site by the Golden 
Gate; and, if any one suggests that the city 
has been set back for a whole generation, he 
is reminded of Galveston, swept off the map 
six years ago, and now finer and more pros- 
perous than ever. It is these moral effects 
of the great catastrophe and these promises 
for a future soon to come, greater and bet- 


ter than all the past, that every one is 


thinking and speaking of and working for 
now. And, although four days ago, it would 
have seemed mad to say it, it seems now a 
safe thing to predict that in less than ten 
years men will be saying that, barring the 
loss of human life, the great earthquake, and 
the far greater conflagration that followed 
it, brought San Francisco more and richer 
blessings than could have come to it through 
any other event or through undisturbed 
prosperity. In this new life of a new city 
our churches propose more than ever to take 


their part. E. M. W. 
OAKLAND. 
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BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The subjoined letter from the chairman 
of trustees of the First Unitarian Church of 
Oakland, Cal., Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, who 
is also dean ‘of the Pacific Coast Theological 
School, which is carried on in the same edi- 
fice, gives a1 authentic account of the dam- 
age wrought its commodious and handsome 
stone structure by the recent earthquake. 
An introductory word concerning the es- 
tablishment and history of this society may 
be in order. It was founded in 1886, when 
the present writer, by invitation of Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, went to the Pacific 
coast as the missionary superintendent of 
the American Unitarian Association. At 
that time there were only four Unitarian 
churches and ministers in California. So 
responsive was the community that within 
six months the Oakland society had as- 
sumed one-half the salary of the superin- 
tendent, and the next year two-thirds. 
Within five years the Oakland society grew 
to have a constituency of at least one thou- 
sand souls. Some twenty influential fam- 
ilies withdrew in 1887 to organize a sister 
Unitarian church in Alameda, and four 
years later another friendly secession re- 
sulted in the establishment of a similar 
church in Berkeley. Both these towns are 
adjacent to Oakland, forming practically 
one continuous community, and will soon 
be under one city government. In 1892 
the Oakland society dedicated its present 
beautiful structure, erected at a total cost 
of $80,000, Rev. Minot J. Savage coming 
from Boston.to preach the dedication ser- 
mon. During the eleven years’ pastorate 
of its first minister the members of this 
church contributed over $110,000 toward 
the erection and support of the Unitarian 
eause in Oakland. In the mean time hand- 
some church structures had also been erected 
in Alameda and Berkeley, and earnest pastors 
were at work. Thus in a community of less 
than one hundred thousand souls three 
vigorous Unitarian churches were planted 
within six years by the American Unitarian 
Association. It is doubtful if it has ever 
done a better stroke of missionary work. 
Nor was this all. During the first ten years 
the Oakland society suspended its Sunday 
services, summer and winter, only five 


Sundays, never closing the church for a 


vacation, and this, despite the frequent 
and long absences of its minister on mission- 
ary journeys. 

In more recent years the Oakland So- 
ciety has paid off a debt of $20,000 which 
burdened it; and one of its members, Mr. 
Francis Cutting, has endowed the new 
Theological School, which meets within its 
hospitable walls. Its present minister, Rev. 
W. M. Jones, is an eloquent and earnest 
preacher. It is this church which has been 
so severely shattered by the earthquake. 
The tower has since been taken down. 
Singularly enough, the stained glass win- 
dows, by Donald MacDonald of Boston, 
two of them eleven feet in diameter, are 
unharmed, while the wall above them fell 
in ruin. Should this church require aid 
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in necessary rebuilding, the Unitarian body 
will unquestionably come to the assist- 
ance of their earnest Oakland coreligionists. 


OAKLAND, Cat., April 21, 1906. 


Dear Mr. Wendte,—I am sitting in your 
old study at the church to tell you what 
befell us here. This wing is uninjured, 
except for fallen chimneys and soot-covered 
carpets and some cracked plastering. The 
south wall of Wendte Hall appears to have 
been bulged out some at the top, though I 
think it is sound, and can be drawn together 
with tie-rods. The north gable is shaken 
loose from the roof, and will have to be 
rebuilt from the top of the round window. 
The west gable fell off half-way down to 
the ‘‘Sower’ window and through the 
chancel roof into the pulpit. It will have 
to be rebuilt from the eaves line or below. 
The tower was worst of all. The north-east 
corner of it was thrown down completely, 
and the north-west one shaken very loose. 
They are now taking it down, as it was in 
imminent danger of falling. It will have 
to be pulled down, they say, it being too 
dangerous to take down piece by piece. 
We hope it may not partly fall through the 
roof into the church, but one cannot tell 
how the pieces will go. It will have to be 
rebuilt at least from the upper string-course 
of masonry. 

The interior of the church is not materi- 
ally injured, except for falling débris in 
the pulpit and dust everywhere. The organ 
is probably all right, and the windows are 
not broken. 

The theological school suffered nothing 
except from books being thrown to the 
floor. But we lost some seventy-five vol- 
umes in the bindery in.San Francisco, files 
of Unity, Monthly Religious Magazine, Index, 
Free Religious Association reports, Na- 
tional Conference reports, early Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association tracts, old and 
new, Panoplist, etc., all gathered together 
piece-meal with much labor and some cost, 
and all extremely hard to replace, I fear. 
It may be necessary to suspend the school 
for the present, though we hope not. 

Oakland has suffered relatively little, 
though but for San Francisco it would seem 
great. Our churches will need help in re- 
building. The First Church is said to be 
intact by fire, but badly damaged by earth- 
quake. I cannot discover how it is with 
the Second. Berkeley is unharmed, and I 
have heard nothing wrong with Alameda. 
San José is said to be not much injured. 

Eart M. WILBUR. 


Meeting of the Universalist Unita- 
tian Joint Committee. 


A meeting of the Joint Committee of Con- 
ference of Universalists and Unitarians was 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, the after- 
noon of April 17, beginning at 2.30. Pres- 
ent, Rev. F. O. Hall, D.D., and Mr. H. S. 
Ballou of the Universalists; Rev. Samuel 
A, Eliot, D.D., Rev. F. R. Griffin, and Rev. 
George H. Badger of the Unitarians. 

Rev. George H. Badger was appointed 
temporary secretary, and read the minutes 
of the last meeting. Dr. Eliot announced 
the resignation of Rev. George Batchelor 
from the committee and the appointment of 
Rev. F. R. Griffin of Braintree to take his 
place. Dr. Hall reported that after careful 
consideration it has seemed to him wisest 
not to urge for the present the issuance of the 
circular letter recommended at the last meet- 
ing, to be sent to all ministers of both fellow- 
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ships looking toward closer co-operation in 
certain ways, and after some deliberation 
the committee unanimously concurred in his 
decision. 

No cases of conflicting activity were re- 
ported as needing arbitration or conciliation. 

Rey. George H. Badger was elected regular 
secretary of the committee to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Rev. George 
Batchelor. 


Adjourned. G. H, Bapcrr, Secretary. 


Western Conference Programme. 


MONDAY, MAY 14. 
Alliance Day Programme. 

10 AM. May meeting of the National 
Board of Directors in Unity Church parlors. 
Miss Emma C. Low will preside. All officers 
of Branch Alliances and chairmen of com- 
mittees invited to attend. 

12.30 P.M. National Alliance Luncheon. 
All Alliance members and friends invited. 
Mrs. Charles B. Foote, director for Illinois, 
will preside. Short addresses by Mrs. 
Abby A. Peterson, director for Massachu- 
setts; Mrs. C. V. Mersereau, director for 
Missouri; Mrs. J B. Davis, vice-president 
Rocky Mountain Section. 

2.30 P.M. Public Alliance meeting. 
Unity Church Auditorium. Mrs. Emma N. 
Delano, presiding. Opening hymn. Invo- 
cation, Rev. M. Rowena Morse. 

2.45 P.M. Addressof Welcome, Mrs.W.M. 
Backus. Greeting of National Alliance, 
Miss Emma C. Low. 

3 p.m. Address, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield. 

3.15 P.M. Address, Mrs. Mary B. Davis. 

3.30 P.M. Paper, ‘‘Some Things that Con- 
cern us,’’ Mrs. Mary A. Garfield, Humboldt, 
Ta. Leader of discussion, Mrs. W. L. Goss, 
Rutherford, N.J. 

4 P.M. Minister’s Meeting. ‘‘Marriage 
and Divorce,” Rev. George A. Thayer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; ‘‘Conversion,”’ Rev. L. M. 
Harman, Broken Bow, Neb. 

6.30 P.M. Minister’s Luncheon. 

8 p.m. ‘‘The Recent Progress of the Uni- 
tarian Church,” illustrated with stereopticon 
views, Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary 
American Unitarian Association. 


TUESDAY, MAY I5. 


10. A.M. Business session. 
delegates, Mr. Edward H. Griggs. 
of president, Mr. Morton D. Hull. Report 
of secretary, Rev. W. M. Backus. Report 
of treasurer, Mr, Herbert W. Brough. 
Written reports five minutes each from the 
State secretaries, Minnesota, Rev. R. W. 
Boynton, St. Paul; Illinois, Rev. John H. 
Mueller, Bloomington; Wisconsin, Rev. 
F. A. Gilmore, Madison; Michigan, Rev. 
Adolph Rossbach, Detroit; Iowa, Rev. R. E. 
Ramsay, Humboldt; Ohio, Rev. C. S. S. 
Dutton, Salem; Missouri Valley, Rev. J. L. 
Marsh, Lincoln, Neb. Discussion, ‘ Uni- 
tarian Church Extension,” Mr. C. S. Udell, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Greeting to 
Address 


1 P.M. Intermission. Luncheon served 
at the church. 
2 P.M. Paper, ‘‘The Creative Ideal in 


Social Betterment,” Rev. J. H. Mueller, 
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Bloomington. Discussion led by Rev. 
Margaret Olmstead, Decorah, Ia. 

4.15 P.M. Vesper Service, Rev. D. M. 
Kirkpatrick, Geneseo, II. 

8 P.M. Platform meeting, ‘““The Church 
and the Community’’; (a) ‘“‘What the Com- 
munity owes to the Church,’ Rev. G. R. 
Dodson, St. Louis, Mo.; (b) ‘‘What the 
Church owes to the Community,” Rev. J. P. 
MacCarthy, Kalamazoo, Mich.; (c) ‘‘The 
Minister as Citizen,’’ Rev. Robert C. 
Bryant, Rockford, Il. 

WEDNESDAY, May 16. 

9.30 A.M. Devotional service, Rev. R. S. 
Barrow, Jackson, Mich. 

10 AM. Sunday-school meeting. Owing 
to the unavoidable absence of Dr. Horton, 
Rey. W. Hanson Pulsford, chairman of the 
Western Committee, will preside. Paper, 
“My Sunday-school,” Rey. C. F. Niles, 
Menomonie, Wis. 

12 M. Final business meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. 

1 P.M. Incheon served at the church. 

2.15 P.M. Paper, ‘‘The Later Critical 
Theory of the Pauline Epistles,’’ Rev. New- 
ton Mann, Omaha, Neb. 

3 P.M. Young People’s Religious Union 
meeting, Mr. W. E. Baker, director for 
Illinois, presiding. Paper, “‘The Local 
Value of the Young People’s Religious 
Union,’”’ Mr. Thomas Pierce, Chicago, Il. 
Paper, ‘‘The National Outlook,” Rev. F. A. 
Gilmore, Madison, Wis. Discussion. 

6 P.M. Banquet, toastmaster, Mr. Charles 
W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn. Speakers: 
Eleanor E. Gordon, Des Moines, Ia.; Minot 
O. Simons, Cleveland, Ohio.; O. B. Ryon, 
Streator, Ill.; M. Rowena Morse, Geneva, 
Ill.; E. Stanton Hodgin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Report of the Committee on the 
Finances of the Local Unions. 


‘‘Now, Sarah Maude, after dinner about 
once in so often, you must git up ’n’ say, 
‘I guess we’d better be goin’.” 

All who have read Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol’ will remember 
the amusing chapter from which this sen- 
tence is taken, and how fraught with terrible 
uncertainty to Sarah Maude were the words 
“About once in so often.” 

Your Committee on the Finances of the 
local unions has felt great sympathy for 
Sarah Maude, as it has read some of the 
answers made to the questions recently 
sent out, because these answers are fraught 
with the same terrible uncertainty that 
characterized the speech of Sarah Maude’s 
mother. 

For example :— 


Question. Do you have weekly, monthly, 
or yearly dues? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. How often do you take col- 
lections? 

Answer, Once in a while. 

Question. Do you solicit gifts? 

Answer. People help us, 


| the school by their earnest efforts. 
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But, joking aside, the Committee on the 
Local Finances cannot speak too highly 
of the splendid spirit of interest and co- 
operation shown by our local unions. 

Replies to our inquiries have been made 
promptly and with the utmost good will 
in almost every instance. 

Objections have been offered by a few 
(in a perfectly friendly spirit) because of 
the personal tone of many of the questions. 
That there is ground for such criticism we 
frankly confess. But it has been necessary 
to be personal in our inquiry in order to 
gain the information we need. 

If our national movement is to work 
effectively for the local unions and for the 
cause in general, it must have the confidence 
and loyal support of all. Does not this 
fact justify the asking of questions which 
otherwise would be unpardonable? 

Our unions may be sure that all they tell 
us of their financial affairs will be considered 
confidential, and that a candid statement 
will in no way harm them, but tend rather 
to their advantage, because it will show 
the National Union how to render more 
efficient service to them and to all. 

Your committee is still waiting to hear 
from a few unions that have not yet sent their 
replies. As soon as they respond, we shall 
go to work, carefully tabulating all hints 
and helpful stggestions given, putting this 
material into such form as shall be easily 
accessible to all who are interested in the 
financial problems of young people’s organiza- 
tions. 

If we have taxed the patience of any by 
our many questions, we are sorry; but be 
patient with us, and we will amply repay 
your courtesy by the results of our inquiry. 

ALFRED D. K. SHURTLEFF, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Socicty. 
An Aegbyersanys 


I have often said in this column that com- 
memorative occasions in the Sunday School 
are sure to be of great benefit all round. 
The church awakens to a realizing sense 
of what splendid work has been done by 
this department: parents become more 
interested, teachers are freshly inspired, and 
the scholars renew their loyalty. It was 
my good fortune to take part in the exer- 
cises of the Needham Unitarian Sunday 
School, April 22, when the mark was reached 
of the eightieth year in its history. _Pleas- 
ant memories of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary came back to me, when I also had 
the privilege of joining with the school. 
The attendance filled the church: excellent 
music was rendered both by the school and 
by soloists. Scripture passages and pieces 
were recited by classes and individuals, and 
the minister, Rev. W. W. Peck, led in one 
of them with his own fine class of young 
men. The whole spirit of the occasion 
proved that the superintendent, Mr. F. 
DeM. Dunn, and the other officers were 
thoroughly identified with the welfare of 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Loca] offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chiet missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab~ 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent. Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 
Osborn. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G. 
Harrington 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on temperance. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H 
Stearns. 


former superintendent so long in the ser- 
vice, Dr. Miller, must have rejoiced, as he 
sat in the congregation, that his faithful 
labors have been so well taken up and car- 
ried forward. 

In addition to the greetings of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society and my con- 
gratulations on the vigorous career of the 
school, I ventured to outline, in brief, how 
the modern Sunday School could round out 
and fulfil its teaching by book. The public 
schools give us some light. In Boston it is 
a common occurrence to see teachers with 
their pupils visiting, for instance, the Public 
Library. There certain lessons from the 
books, pictures, and associations are vividly 
impressed, and the relation of literature to 
life. Or we come upon similar groups in 
the Public Garden, where the young people 
are easily led to consider the beauty and 
order of nature. But even more significant 
are the almost daily visitations of public- 
school classes, with their_teachers,.to the 
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State House. There the treasures and 
memories of this great educational centre 
ate brought out. The lofty examples, 
standards of citizenship, principles of a free 
government, are taught in the concrete. 

Taking such hints, I ventured to say that 
on week-days Sunday-School teachers might 
go with their classes to some philanthropic 
institution at the North End or elsewhere. 
There they might see practical Christian- 
ity worked out in the uplifting of the un- 
fortunate, the healing of the sick, and the 
relief of the destitute. Similar work could 
be done by conducting young people to 
places and activities where the triumphs 
of industry and peace are made visible. 
Faithfulness can be more effectually taught in 
some great factory or dignified business 
mart than by weeks of abstract teaching. 
I cited the example of a switch tower man, 
who modestly but proudly said that he 
had not cost the railroad company, in whose 
employ he worked, one life or one cent of 
money during the twenty-five years he had 
served it. It is such examples we need to 
bring forward rather than the spectacular 
ones. And, finally, I pointed in another 
direction for enrichment of the Sunday- 
School instruction by the possibility of 
visits to historic churches of every type. 
The faith embodied in structures like Christ 
Church, Old South, King’s Chapel, Trinity 
Church, represent to a young mind what 
religion means more than the questions 
and answers in a catechism. Pictures could 
be used of St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, or West- 
minster Abbey, to illustrate how the relig- 
ious element in man seeks to express it- 
self. These were but suggestions, yet I 
think they point to a method of enriching 
our Sunday-School instruction capable of 
a large result. Epwarp A. Horton. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted at 12 M., Wednesday, May 
9, by Rev. C. A. Allen, of Waverley. 


The regular meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Branches of the National Alliance of 
Unitarian Women will be held in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Monday, 
May 7, at eleven o'clock. Subjects, ‘‘Re- 
ligious Intelligence’ and ‘“The Study Class.’’ 
All persons interested are cordially invited. 


The Association of Ministers in and 
around Cambridge will meet with Rev. S. C. 
Beach at Wayland, Monday, May 7. Iwnch- 
eon at 1 P.M. Subject of paper, ‘‘ Atticus.” 
Take electrics from Natick to. Wayland at 
12.15 P.M. ‘Train leaves Boston, North Sta- 
tion, at 11.45 A.M. George Hale- Reed, 
Scribe. 


Rey. H. A. Sather of the Baptist Church, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship for the Western States, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. 
In accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of his acceptance (April 23, 
1906) by the Western States Committee, 
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he will be received into full fellowship, unless 
meanwhile the executive committee shall 
take adverse action. W. M. Backus, W. 
Hanson Pulsford, Mary A. Safford. 


The regular spring meeting of the Worces- 
ter Conference will be held May 9 and 1o 
with the Second Unitarian Society of Athol, 
Mass., Rev. John W. Barker, minister, 
On Wednesday evening a service of public 
worship will be held with the sermon by 
Rev. Calvin Stebbins of Framingham. On 
Thursday morning Rev. William Channing 
Brown will give an address on “‘How can 
we revive the Loyalty of Unitarians to their 
Church?’ followed by a discussion opened 
by Rev. Joseph M. Pardee. In the after- 
noon Rev. A. P. Reccord will give an ad- 
dress entitled ‘“‘A Challenge to Unitarians,” 
and the closing address will be made by 
Rev. George W. Solley. 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference will 
meet with the Grace Chapel Society of Green 
Harbor (Rev. Mrs. Mary T. Whitney, min- 
ister), on Wednesday, May 9. After a devo- 
tional meeting, led by Rev. Andrew Hahn 
of Duxbury, a business meeting will be held 
at 11.30, and an address will be given by 
Rey. Charles T. Billings of Lowell, Mass. 
At one o’clock for the box luncheon the 
ladies of the parish will furnish coffee, rolls, 
and fruit. The subject of discussion for the 
afternoon will be ‘Individual Religion.’ 
Rev. C. A. Henderson of Bridgewater will 
speak on its intellectual phase, Rev. Abram 
Wyman of North Easton on its moral phase, 
and Rey. L. C. Cornish of Hingham on its 
devotional phase. 


Meetings. 


NorTH WORCESTER FEDERATION OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNIONS.—The seventh 
annual meeting was held at Gardner, 
Mass., April 19. The spirit of the meet- 
ing was earnest and all parts of the pro- 
gramme excellent. Rev. J. M. Seaton of 
Hubbardston led the devotional service, 
after which Rev. J. Adams Puffer of Gardner 
offered the address of welcome. Rev. A. L. 
Weatherly of Worcester gave an inspiring 
address on ‘‘ Working for the Church and the 
Church’s Work.” Miss Helen W. Green- 
wood of Ieominster read an excellent paper 
on ‘‘Enthusiasm.” Following this Rev. 
Frank W. Pratt of Hopedale spoke on 
“The Young People’s Contribution to the 
Church.” Mr. Vail spoke of the missionary 
work of the National Union to make people 
far distant feel as one with us. Rev. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson of Cambridge gave a 
talk on the “ Forgotten Elements in Personal- 
ity,” and Mr. Orra L. Stone of Clinton spoke 
on “Christian Patriotism.’’ Anexpression of 
love and sympathy was sent to our unfortu- 
nate fellow-workers in San Francisco. The 
Gardner Union served a lunch at intermis- 
sion, after which many availed themselves 
of the opportunity to view the country from 
the high hills of. Gardner. The meeting 
showed the basis of a common purpose and 
common faith, and the speakers seemed filled 
with the spirit of God and with suggestions 
of how to work out that spirit in our daily 
lives. Florence P. Colby, Secretary. 
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ItHaca, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. C. W. Heizer: Holy Week was observed 
by a series of noonday half-hour meetings, 
which proved most inspiring. A communion 
service was held on Friday evening. At the 
Easter service twelve persons were received 
into the church. In his sermon on ‘‘New 
Light on Immortality” Mr. Heizer referred 
especially to recent studies of subconscious 
personality and their definite bearing on the 
problem, 


KaLaMAzoo, Micu.—People’s Church, Rey. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy: Easter was a 
notable day at People’s Church. At the 
close of a largely attended morning service a 
brief recognition service was conducted for 
a class of twenty-eight new members, making 
fifty-one accessions since November 1, ‘The 
Sunday-school festival was held at five o’clock 
and was a delightful occasion. On a recent 
Sunday the Sunday-school numbered one 
hundred and seven, which was the ‘best 
yet.”” The Ladies’ Society held a successful 
sale of fancy: and domestic articles during 
Easter week. 


Kenosus, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Florence Buck: ‘The recent annual 
meeting was a successful and enjoyable 
occasion. Supper was followed by speeches, 
reports, and the business meeting. Many 
of the remarks took the character of remi- 
niscences of the early history of the so- 
ciety and the building of the church that has 
just been sold, to be replaced by a new stone 
edifice. Miss Buck read a letter written by 
Rev. Newton Mann of Omaha, who organized 
this society and was its minister for three 
years. Through his efforts the present 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In_ Belmont, 27th ult., by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Frank 
H. Barrett of Hudson and Cora E. Carr of Marlboro. 
SS 


Deaths. 


Dorchester, 


PACKARD.—At April 25, Margaret 


Tucker Packard, 63 years. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
Incorporated. 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when pole to 

change and be healthy and happy J in ‘Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E.S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


The Cambridge School of Nursing 
1906 


Incorporated by leading educators for the broader educa- 
cation and training of nurses. One year preparatory, 
three years’ training in all departments of nursing. Two 
months’ vacation yearly. For particulars, apply to the 
Principal, Miss J. AUGUSTA_BRIGGS, 1000 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge. 


Term Begins Oct. 1, 
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church was built and dedicated Jan. 15, 1868. 
Hon. Z. G. Simmons spoke on ‘‘How the 
old “Church was used in the Interest of 
Science,” giving an absorbing account of 
the days when Inventor Gray was working 
on the problem of the transmission of musical 
tones over wire by means of the electric 
current. To show the progress he was mak- 
ing, the Unitarian church was wired, and a 
large audience assembled one evening at 
the invitation of Mr. Simmons and heard 
music sent from Milwaukee and Chicago, 
Several members of the society at the meet- 
ing last evening were present’ on that oc- 
casion. The principle there demonstrated 
was the one afterward utilized in sending 
several messages at the same time over a 
single wire, and used by Prof. Alexander 
Graham Bell in the construction of the tele- 
phone. Other interesting reminiscences 
were given by C. A. Dewey. Judge Slosson, 
president of the society, paid a fine tribute 
to the work of its present minister, and Rev. 
Marion Murdoch was both humorous and 
inspiring in her address on ‘‘Karnestness 
in Church Work.” The reports showed 
that all branches of the church are in a 
healthy condition, and the treasurer re- 
ceived a round of applause when he showed 
all bills paid to April 1 and gave assurance 
that the new church, which will cost at least 
$25,000, with the new pipe organ costing 
$2,500, will be dedicated in the autumn, 
absolutely free from debt. Immediate action 
was taken toward the relief of the sufferers 
on the Pacific slope, and the sum of $584.50 
was raised and forwarded the next day to 
the relief committee. 


Laconia, N.H.—First Unitarian Society: 
At a meeting of the trustees and members 
held Sunday, March 18, the resignation of the 
pastor, Rev. Samuel C. Spalding having been 
read, resolutions, offered by Judge Charles F. 
Stone, were unanimously adopted, expressing 
deep regret that Mr. Spalding’s physical in- 
capacity had rendered the resignation neces- 
sary and made it wise to sever those ties 
which have bound together for nearly three 
years pastor and people in mutual good will, 
confidence, and love. In accepting the resig- 
nation, the society extended to Mr. Spalding 
their hearty appreciation of his earnest, able, 
and devoted work for the church and its 
cause, their confidence in and respect for 
him as a man, their sympathy for him in his 
present affliction, and their love and earnest 
wishes for his speedy recovery to health, and 
the future success and happiness of himself 
and Mrs. Spalding. 


LouisvILLe, Ky.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. William H. Ramsay: Our Easter ser- 
vice this year was especially notable on 
account of the dedication of a beautiful 
memorial upon the wall of the church to the 
late John H. Heywood. It is a bronze 
bas-relief, mounted upon a slab of Italian 
marble, and is a very beautiful work of art. 
Several brief addresses were made by lifelong 
friends of Mr. Heywood. -The most notable 
address was made by Rev. E. H. Powell, 
D.D. of the First Christian Church of Louis- 
ville, who spoke of the life and work and per- 
sonal influence of Mr. Heywood as a veritable 
manifestation of the spirit of Christianity. 


creased usefulness and power. 
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The tablet is a second memorial to Mr. Hey- 
wood. ‘Two yearsagothe Heywood Memorial 
Chapel was dedicated in the Highlands. 
Since then the Sunday-school in the High- 
lands has nearly doubled its membership. 
Sunday morning both Sunday-schools met 
and joined in the Easter service at the church. 
The work of the Church of the Messiah has 
been steadily progressing, The congregations 
have been Jarger during the past year than 
for several years. The new Carnegie Li- 
brary is being built right opposite our church 
and will add greatly to the value, as well as 
the beauty, of our church property. 


NEEDHAM.—First Church, Rev. W. W. 
Peck: The vesper services held in the church 
every Sunday afternoon at five o’elock 
have been very enjoyable and well attended. 
Besides the musical and devotional respon- 
sive service, congregational singing, anthem 
by chorus choir of young people, and solo 
by some trained singer, there has been a 
short address or sermon by the minister. 
Dur.ng the month of March the speakers 
were the ministers of the other churches 
of the town, the Baptist, the Evangelical 
Congregational, and the Methodist. The 
Episcopal minister accepted the invitation, 
but was prevented from attending. A 
series of sermons upon ‘“‘Our Covenant” 
was concluded before Easter. These were: 
“The Love of Truth,” ‘‘The Spirit of Jesus,” 
“We Unite,’ ‘““The Worship of God,” and 
the “Service of Man,”’ ‘These were followed 
by an excellent one on “Why we should 
join the Church,” and at the Easter service 
(which was most beautiful, with Easter 
flowers, music, inspiring sermon, and com- 
munion service) eighteen men and women 
united with the church, and received the 
right hand of fellowship from the minister. 
A new feature this year was the sending 
by the church committee of Easter cards 
or leaflets to all members whose names are 
still on the church books, but who have 
removed to other places, some in distant 
States, some across the ocean, reminding 
them of the tie of Christian fellowship 
which distance does not break. The annual 
meeting of the church was held on March 
20, the date of its “‘embodiment”’ in 1720, 
the parish being still older and dating back 
to 1711. The Alliance held an Easter 
sale and entertainment on Monday. ‘This 
association has had very interesting meetings 
and is growing in numbers. The Sunday- 
school observed its eightieth anniversary 
Sunday, April 22. 


RANDOLPH, Mass.—The Church of the 
Unity, Rev. Manley B. Townsend: The 
annual parish meeting was held April 16: 
The business was preceded by supper, which 
has become an established custom, and a 
large number of members were seated at the 
tables. The supper was provided and served 
by the Unitarian Club. The reports of the 
various heads of departments showed the so- 
ciety to be in a flourishing condition. The 
pastor reported the work he had done during 
the year and pointed out the way for in- 
The reports 
of the collector and treasurer were gratifying. 
Not only had all current expenses been paid, 
but nearly $500 additional had been raised 
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and an old debt that had been hanging over 
the society paid. The outlook for greater 
income the coming year is bright. The 
Unity Benevolent Society reported about 
$400 raised, besides much charitable work 
done. The Women’s Alliance reported a 
membership of 42 and a year of work and 
progress along religious lines. The Sunday- 
schoolreported progress. Forty new scholars 
had been enrolled. ‘The Clover Club of girls 
is looking ahead with confidence to a year 
of increased interest and usefulness. The 
Unitarian Club reported a membership of 
135. Although not designed to make money, 
it had been able to generously contribute the 
expenses of the society. 


Swansporo N.C.—Third Unitarian Church, 
Rev. W. E. Cowan: Easter tide has come 
and gone at this quaint old fishing and 
lumber town, and with it the Easter service 
and school fair, both of which were pre- 
eminently successful. And,as this report is 
being written, Miss L. O. Fessenden and her 
colleague, Miss F. E. Frost, are about starting 
on their return journey North, after a most 
happy and prosperous season of helpful, social 
betterment work and school study. When 
Miss Fessenden arrived here last October, it 
was predicted that little could be done in the 
way of imparting knowledge tothe young peo- 
ple and children, so great was the prejudice 
against Unitarianism. After four months 
of zealous labor single-handed, valued assis- 
tance came with the arrival of Miss Florence 
E. Frost of Salem, Mass., who reached here in 
early February. Since that time the good 
work has gone forward, and now they return 
northward, having with them the love and 
esteem of their pupils and the respect of 
everybody. Rev. W. S. Key came all the 
way from Shelter Neck, Pender County, to 
preside at the organ, and to deliver an address 
on the origin and observance of Easter as 
he had seen it in various lands. The pas- 
tor and Capt. Buckmaster are indefatigable 
workers, They delivered interesting addresses 
to one of the largest congregations ever as- 
sembled in the church and largely composed 
of men, including two boat-loads from the 
White Oak Church. On Monday the fair 
was held, and the result was a pleasurable 
surprise. Almost everybody in town ap- 
peared to be present, and the financial pro- 
ceeds amounted to $90. Toward the suc- 
cess of the work many generous presents 
have been received from various parts of the 
country, notably from Salem, Mass. Two 
Salem friends have also contributed $1,000 
wherewith to purchase what is known as the 
““Academy”’ estate, consisting of a fine school- 
house, near the church, and a cottage ad- 
joining, the entire estate being located on the 
crest of a hill overlooking the town, and with 
a full view of the creeks and marshes in 
Bogue Land and the sand dunes beyond. 
Here, next fall and winter, school will be 
kept and social settlement work be done for a 
community that sorely needs both kinds of 
help. For such generous and substantial 
aid the parents are particularly grateful, 
and they, together with the two lady teachers 
from the North, sincerely thank each and all 
friends whose gifts will so greatly facilitate 
the continued success of a movement 
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fraught with good for the upbuilding of the 
entire community. 

WINCHENDON, MASs.—Rev. G. W. Solley: 
A series of very helpful half-hour services 
have been held at the Church of the Unity 
during Lent, with the following ministers 
as speakers: Revs. Pardee of Bolton, Mit- 
chel of Keene, N.H., Duncan of Clinton. 
On Holy Thursday the Communion service 
was observed, the minister being assisted 
by Dr. Seward of Dublin, N.H., and Puffer 
of Gardner. The Methodist minister, Rev. 
E. G. Folk, and Rev. G. W. Jones of the First 
Orthodox Congregational Church, also 
assisted at this service. Easter Sunday was 
a great day for this church. The chancel 
was a perfect bower of plants and flowers, 
and twenty-one names, six of them men, 
were added to the church membership list. 
Fourteen received the right hand of fellow- 
ship in the old-fashioned Congregational 
way. The church’s fortieth anniversary 
will be celebrated on July 16. Already the 
following gifts have been presented, which 
were dedicated on Easter Sunday. A set 
of hand-carved chancel furniture, com- 
munion table and chairs, made by- the 
J.and R. Lamb Co. of New York City, which 
was presented by Mrs. Emily ‘Tylor of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in memory of her two sons, 
Murdock and George Sidney Tylor. A 
handsome imported Oxford pulpit Bible, 
printed in London, bound in red morocco, 
and inscribed in gilt, was presented by 
Harrison P. Goodspeed, in memory of his 
wife, Ballou Goodspeed. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodspeed were among the founders 
of this church. Our Alliance presented 
a costly set of linen for use at the com- 
munion service. During the past year 
our Sunday-school has been well organized, 
and the Putnam Benevolent Society has 
joined the National Alliance. A series of 
monthly vesper services has brought out 
large audiences on Sunday evenings. One 
of the best things is the cordial relations 
existing between this church and alt the other 
denominations in town. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... seeeeees $76,950.20 
r. 23. Unity Church, ‘St. Paul, Minn..---...- O1.71 
23. Society in Kenosha, Wis. 10.00 
23. Society in Roslindale... 25.00 
23. Society in Dallas, TPS Sa eS 10.00 
23. Society in Hackensack, N. J. 50,00 
23. Society in North Andover.. = 110.00 
23. Sunday-school of Society in ‘Barre... 4,00 
23. peer of cenit in Albany, 
8 see 3.12 
23. Society in Alton, Ill.. ae 25.00 
23. First Parish Brighton... Bipets 172.47 
23. posits in n Wilton Centre, GNG Wiig chrocd 17.25 
23. Second Church in Beston.. 100.00 
24. Third Reli sont sposteny'} in Dorchester 115.82 
24. Society in Uxbridge........-.+...-+.+++ 50.00 
24. Society in Peterboro, N.H....... 118.00 
24. Arlington Street Church, Boston, i in- 
cluding $r00, subscribed by James 
W. Bowen, in memory of Eliza M. 
Bowen......++ ve) Biosmar 
24. Society in Kennebunk, 50. 
24. Society in West Newton 1,690.00 
24. Elizabeth P. Hammond 5.00 
24. Society in Vineland, N. fi 10.20 
24. Society in Derby, Conn 21.50 
24. Society in Lynn...... 301.34 
24 Hawes Church, South Boston... ee. 65.48 
24. Society in Randolph........ axesbeage sis 100,00 
24. ety in Lexington. ...+sseseees veer 10.00 
a4. Society in Newton Contre: . 30.00 
24. ety in Cornish, 5.00 
24. Society in Rockland....... 11.00 
4. yin Church, Dasphactar 10.00 
ERE ae or 5.00 
24. Society in Winchendo Ree ee 50.00 
24. Sunday-school, Hawes Church, South 
Baton...» .-.- 2000 errs voce ees a 9-45 
25. Society in Wilmington, Del. 100.00 
25. Society in Erie, Pa........ 15.00 
25. Society in Union Gay. Par. 10.60 
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Apr. 25. Society in Spokane, sects Palsesanness s $20.00 
25. Society in Fairhaven.. £50.00 
25. gem in Bedford, Bor etec, 10.25 
25. All Souls’ Church, Roxbury..........- 138.79 
255 Pape yisc -school, Soci 7 in Brattleboro, 
2.51 
25. Society i in Lawrence, Kan. 20.00 


25. Scattered Unitariansin Kansas, t 
Society in Lawrence......... =. 5e 5.25 


26. Society in Hrattleboro, Vt. 50.00 
26. Society in Keene, ae 140.00 
26. Society in Presque Isle, Me pea 8.00 
26. Church of the eee. poten: 1,125.00 
26. Society in Westwood.. ve 30.00 
26. Society in Needham............. 60,00 
26. Society in Dover....+ssccsssens 10.00 
26. First Church, Sati ag 1.55 
26. Jordan Church Shelbyville, 1.55 
26. Society in West Se ee Bitcarent Rate 15.00 
26. Society in Gouverneur, N.Y......-....- 10,00 
26. First Society, Minneapolis, Minn ..... 25.00 
26. Liberal Christian Church, Wilton. N.H. 57.12 
27. Sunday-school, Society in Brockton. .. 3.00 
27. Society in Nantucket Ebaiseweres ekiceeare ssc 10.00 
27. Society in Hubbardston 10.00 
27. Society in Randolph........... eA 16.88 
27. Society in Eastondale ......+...-... 05+ 19.92 
27. Westminster Society, Begsence, RI. 75.00 
27. Society in Pittsburg, Pa..............0+ 6.00 
27. Society in Portland, Ores 150.00 
27. Society in Beverly........... 50.00 
27. Society in West Roxbury... 50.00 
27. First Parish, Dedham......... 215.04 
.28. Society in East Bridgewater..... 19 45 
28. Western Unitarian Conference 5.00 
28. Society in Fort Fairfield, Me 6.00 
28. Society in Norton.... 11,02 
28. Society in Pembroke : 5.00 
28. Society in Germantown, Pa. 100.00 
28. Society in Washington, D.C 515.00 
28. Church of the Messiah, es = 208.40 
28. Society in Chelmsford.. 26.23 
28. Society in Montreal, Cans 35.55 
28. Society in Norwell... . 25.00 
28. Sunday-school, Society in Hudson 4.02 
28. Society in Buffalo, N ro@etnonca 100.29 
28. Society in Lowell..........+ ++ 250.00 
28. Disciples School, Boston........ ri 31.76 
_ 28. Sunday-school, St. Joseph, Mo......+.- 1.20 
$89 144.51 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


San Francisco Relief Fund. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Previously acknowledged..........2+eseeesee vere $15,815.99 
Amount acknowledged, but not intended for 


EHISTORA cone avec sews cece ceasvuvecév ese cessics 17.42 
$15,798.57 

MOEA Rte acerca sarc iven ames miniscule estas sreern as) 20.00 
First Congregational Parish, Duxbury, Mass... 25.00 
Unitarian Society, Newton Centre, Mass........ 88.00 
First Church, Needham, Mass .....---++ +++ eee 165.00 
Hawes Unitarian Church, South Boston, Mass.. 100.00 
First Parish, Plymouth, Mass., additional eeene 46.25 
A friend.. Ae 1.00 
First Unitarian Church, Toronto, Can. 69.00 


Friends.. 
Church of Our Father, ‘Buffalo, N. ya , additional 1,500.00 


A friend... 5.00 
Independent Church, “Meadville, “Pa.. 128.80 
First Parish, Watertown, Mass., addi 3.75 
First Parish, Hingham, Mass., additional 2.00 
First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. 100.00 
Spring Garden Unitarian Church, Phila 

Pa wadditionalabrssredtustiacsclcssbiccee cece 1.00 
Little sielpers. Bulfinch Chases Boston, 

ase re ahh t-nest dicen ie, ort oF 2.00 
A frieod: New Works NEW ..02- cogs esisece'sie 30 00 
Mrs. F. H. Bartlett, New York.....+...+- 5.00 
Miss E. T. Brooks, New York........+ 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Hingham, Mass.. 75.00 
Church of the Messiah, Louisville, Ky.. 250.00 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Society, Brook- 

fieid, Mass.. . 50.00 
Charles H. Davis, “Mystic, Conn. po Sea eiieh aleines 5.00 
Ail Souls’ Church, Greenfield, Mass., additional 2.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Church, Yonkers, 

NY nc nce cove cece cone cnr cnccvcccccce nese sevece 115.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Church Sunday- 

SCHOO), VONKEFSAUNGY so wesc ncn snercsecsses ccve 8.10 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Bast <: 207.48 
First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, N. LBA ra 64.00 
First Unitarian Society, "Lrey, No wiscess 52.00 
Mrs. C. W. Watson, New York, N.Y.. 5.00 
First Congre ational Fash, Milton, Mass. 1,280.96 
North Church, Salem, M 

Miss Caroline King.. 50.co 
A. L. Hope, Lowell, Mass... 1.00 
First Parish, Haverhill, Mass.. 75.00 
Miss Mary FE. Bartlett, ‘Boston, ‘Mas 50.00 
The Misses Hurd, Boston, Mass.. 50.00 
First Unitarian Church, ‘Buffalo, ‘'N. =? 

tional.. 400.00 
Keene Congregational Society, Keene, N.H.. 72.00 
First Unitarian Society, Clinton, Mass.......... 120.00 
All Souls’ Church of Braintree, Mass., additional 2.00 
M, J. He. Ginicecc cece conc cocn ccs ccseccce cece cece 5.00 
Ladies’ Sewing Society woh Saeed Mescxiah 

Church, Newport, R.I.. Pama deases 100.00 
T. H.A.. 10.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Church, Yonkers, 

ress eS ree 63.60 
A friend... .50 
M.G.R., ‘Auburndale, Mass... cena wants 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Newport, ee os 40.00 
Church of the Redeemer, Staten Island, N¥ zz 125.00 
Keene Comeresational Society, additional...... = 10.00 
Congregational Society, Peterboro, N.H....---+ 169.00 
First Parish, Belfast, Me....--+. +++ --.+ 0+ 102.00 
Independent Con ation, Dunkirk, N.Y.....- 75.00 
First Unitarian Church, Orange, N. v¢ 2 Soh 160.31 


Unitarian Society, New London, Conn $5.00 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, "Mass 623.69 
First Unitarian Society,” Exeter, 21.00 
Sunday-school, Wollaston Unitarian Society.. 6.05 
First Parish, Waltham, Mass....-sscsseseese coe 500.00 

Se. Wey? Cambridge, Massena eee 3.00 
Congregational | ey ae Fe Paee Ware 

lass. aa eter ee 85.00 
25.00 

20.00 

5.00 

A fri 10.00 

M.” 200 

al EY 2.00 
Mas: 744.00 
First Parish, iivichase Mae add: 1.00 
First Parish, Milton, additional... 45.00 
First Parish, Fitchburg, additional.. 198 48 
First Independent Church, Baltimore, Md. 220.00 
Rey. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass.. 5.00 
Mrs. Charles T. Brooks, Cambridge, Mass.. soe 5.00 
Channing Conference... esc rcceceeeceeccsse cess 100,00 
First Congregational Church, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 300.00 
Unitarian Society, Wellesley Hills, Mass., addi- 

LONE ante ea seemeT OM een tenicaceiaceb sade teas 20.00 
Henry B. Copland, Boston, Mass...+...+ sse++8 10.00 
Students, Meadville Theological School......... 13.00 
First Unitarian Church, Toronto, Can., addi- 

Sonal pps sicescewe eokcnakelere ss enacsasp ecm yeas 2 00 


Sunday-school, Third Religious Society, Dor- 


chester, 1 Re a aioe Be NS SRR Ce 8.25 
Church of the Messiah, Montpelier, Vt........-. 75.00 
Third Congregational Society, Springfield, Mass. 200.00 
First Unitarian Church, Buffalo, N.Y., addi- 

MONA erpeanisnecica st csacleceetetnstect ceneicece tess 100.00 
Sunday-school, Syracuse, N.Y. 50.00 
Hirst Parish; Dorchester, oc cssic--s'e0as cvesiscce vs 750.00 
Congregational Society, Belmont, Mass., addi- 

tional 2.00 
First Unitarian Church, Minneapolis 90.00 
First Unitarian Society, Erie, 50.00 
First Congregational Society, Quin 400.00 
S. W. Carret, Cambridge, Mass 5.00 

AGuE ee 2.00 

5.00 

Io 00 

62.co 

A friend, Brooklyn, N. 0c.00 
Mrs. Mary ig ihe Farrington, pe Bee: 100.00 
Cash. vs 3 1.00 
Fb 886 79 


Acknowledged to noon, Saturday, April 28, 1906. 
SamuEt A. Etior. 


After 32 Years at the Corner 
of Franklin and Federal Streets 


Now at 33 Franklin, cor. Hawley 


(Near Washington and Summer Streets ) 


By steamship “ Bretagne ” from Havre, 
the ‘“‘Saxonia” from Liverpool and the 
“Bethania” from Hamburg we have 
just landed importations of novelties in 
Crockery, China and Glass. Also Stock 
Patterns of Dinner Ware, which can 
be readily matched for years to come, 
an advantage appreciated by experi- 
enced housekeepers. 

Intending purchasers will find every- 
thing in this line on the several floors, 
from the ordinary values to the costly 
designs in sets or parts of sets, as 
required. 

New designs of Cut Glass. Prod- 
ucts of the best American and Foreign 
makers. This department is on the 
second floor. 

All prices marked in plain figures, 
and we are not undersold if we know it. 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Go. 


China, Crockery and Glass 


(10 floors) 


at their new store, 33 Franklin Street 


(cor. Hawley) 


Near Summer and Washington, 


504 


Pleasantries. 


An Irishman caught a bumblebee in his 
hand, supposing it to be a humming bird. 
“Och!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘how hot his feet 
are.”’— Youth. 


Uncle John: “Here, here, boys! Don’t 
quarrel! You should give up to each other.”’ 
Tommy: ‘‘That’s just the trouble. We're 
playin’ Indian, an’ Willie won’t give up his 
scalp ’’—Youth. 


“And who are you?” asked the nurse of a 
small child of seven or eight who opened 
the door for her. The child was one she had 
not seen in the house before, although she 
had been visiting there regularly for some 
weeks. ‘Please, ma’am,’’ came the answer, 
“T’m gran’ma’s little niece.’’—Chartties. 


Why they burned Rome.—History is all 
the time having new readings, and some of 
the best of them come from the mouths of 
children, ‘‘When Rome was burning, the 
Emperor Nero was playing a fiddle,’ so the 
teacher told Robbie. And this was what 
Robbie told his mother that evening: ‘‘The 
Emperor Nero was playing a fiddle, so they 
burned Rome.” 


We do not dispute it; 
As sure as you’re born, 
The wind may be tempered 
To lambs that are shorn. 


But better be careful, 
For notice instead 
It whistles for donkeys 
Whose flannels are shed. 
—New York Sun. 


From school compositions:—“ Franklin’s 
father was a tallow chandelier.” ‘The 
climate of North America is very embrac- 
ing.” ‘‘Thissong is in the key of B flap.” 
“There are five bowels, a, e, i, 0, and u.” 
“The snow is painting the town white.” 
“He lived in Cambridgepork.”’ “Man is 
in the muscular gender, because it denotes 


a male.’ “They went to the foolish 
[Polish] church.” Question: ‘What is ge- 
ography?” Answer: ‘‘Geography is round 


like a ball.” —Popular Education. 


Nurses in advising hospital treatment 
often meet with fixed objections. One girl 
was urged to go to hospital for removal of 
tumor. The Celtic neighbor on the same 
floor strongly urged against it. Said she: 
“They’re alwus sayin’ oprashun. My own 
Maggie, when she went, the dochters they 
said, said they, ‘She’s got appendeceetes,’ 
that new kind of thing. And I begged, O 
dochter darlint, give her two days’ chance. 
And what do you think? Before thim two 
days was out, she coughed it up ’’—Charities. 


A bright but inexperienced young woman 
consented to take charge of the boy in- 
fant class. She found them jumping from 
the tops of the steam radiators. Fifteen 
minutes later the superintendent found four- 
teen meek masculine “infants” seated se- 
dately in a tightly squeezed row before the 
teacher, every eye fixed inquiringly on the 
lady’s bright countenance. ‘‘How in the 
world did you accomplish this?’”’ demanded 
the astonished superintendent. ‘‘Oh,”’ she 
replied, “I just piledall I couldn’t get my 
arms round in a heap on the bench, and sat 
onthem until I got them interested in a bear 
story.”—Youth’s Companion. 


HURCH 


aa LARPETS 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW. 


—— CLOCKS 
with Mantel Ornaments 


51 WASHINGTON SF 
GORNER-WEST:ST| 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS: Jan. 1,:19q06 cocece ssosatepevcccse 5 702,691. 
MABILiVins Peres 


$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


PIPE & REED 


CHURCH 
6 On 
) 


120 BOYLSTONST. 
BOSTON ~— MASS. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


___Gdueational 
The Misses Allen watknown educators 


ll. 
MR. NATH’L T, 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


* s . ’ School 
Miss Kimball’s ror itis. 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 21st 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Illustrated booklet free. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


(28) [May 3 1906 


OR RUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by , 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational, 


PROSPECT ‘HILL SCHOOL FoR, 
GRBENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869._ Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 


Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDufiie, Ph.D. 
Mrs, John MacDufiie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Sho 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. st 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school, and business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN 5% 


Catskill Mountains. For booklet and particulars address 
E. B. MILLER, Woodland, N.Y. 


“et 


Individual 


FOR 


